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No clean break 


The general election is a means of 
resolving the UK’s political crisis. This 
crisis 1s multi-layered, like an onion: 
peeling back the outer layer of the 
Brexit crisis, we find underneath the 
crisis of the social monarchy, inside that 
a global environmental crisis, and at the 
heart is the crisis of global capitalism 
and imperialism (eg, the wars in the 
Middle East). Whilst all UK parties 
have programmes and policies which 
address these issues, they have no 
solutions. After the election these crises 
will continue to paralyse our politics. 
Take Brexit. The Tories promise the 
middle class and working class they will 
‘get Brexit done’. The slogan appeals 
to a wider audience, who just want it 
done and dusted. People are exhausted 
by the political paralysis and want to go 
back to the cosier consensus before the 
Brexit ‘revolution’, when people didn’t 
hate each other so much. Of course, 
Johnson’s deal won’t do that: it will 
merely be the next turn of the Brexit 
screw and an extension of the crisis. 
Republican socialists begin from 
their own independent programme and 
policies - not least on the European 
Union, the British union, the future 
of the social monarchy, imperialist 
wars and ecological disaster. Labour 
is not and has never been a republican 
socialist party. This does not mean 
republicans should ignore the political 
struggle currently underway across the 


The EU referendum has pushed 
politics along the road it was travelling. 
In Northern Ireland and Scotland, 
politics is now a battle between 
unionists and nationalists - between 
Sinn Féin and the Democratic Unionist 
Party - and in Scotland between the 
Tory unionists and Scottish nationalists. 
England still has the old politics of 
Tory versus Labour, while Wales is 
somewhere in transition - this election 
will reveal how far it has gone. 

Labour remains divided between 
liberals and socialists - most obviously 
amongst Labour MPs. The liberals 
have been fighting to undermine and 
overthrow Corbyn. They are waiting 
for him to fail in this election, so they 
can make a comeback. The liberals 
have given plenty of ammunition to the 
Tories, not least over anti-Semitism. 
Now they have gone into low profile 
during the election, because they want 
to keep their seats and salaries. 

We should listen carefully to the 
criticisms of the Labour Party and 
distinguish between reactionary-liberal 
criticisms and progressive, working 
class, democratic ones. I presume 
Dave Vincent’s criticism of the Labour 
candidate for Calder Valley making no 
mention of “trade unions, socialism, 
public services or Corbyn”’ is his attack 
on liberal Labour (Letters, November 
28). Yet Dave seems to reserve his 
main criticism for Corbyn. We are not 
leftwing allies of the liberals in some 
sort of anti-Corbyn pincer movement to 
undermine Corbyn Labour. 

The problem is that he discusses 
Labour as if it is the only party in the 
election and Corbyn the only leader. 
Labour is in an election battle with 
the Tories and Dave ignores them. In 
terms of the political struggle between 
parties we should critically support 
Corbyn Labour against the Tories. In 
Dave’s letter I saw only criticism, but 
no support. 

Dave criticises Corbyn’s policy on a 
Labour Brexit as not “credible’’. He says 
Corbyn is not offering Brexit, but “soft 
or hard versions of ‘remain’, which is 
therefore a total betrayal on the 17.4 
million (mainly working class) ‘leave’ 
voters. Labour has also conspired 


to take ‘no deal’ off the table with 
no people’s mandate to do so.” This 
criticism is straight out of the Faragean 
playbook, not least because Labour has 
no mandate to put ‘no deal’ on the table. 
That mandate came from Trump, who 
told May and Johnson to do so. 

The battle over the UK’s 
membership of the EU is a three-sided 
struggle between reactionaries, liberals 
and democrats, which corresponds 
to leavers, remainers or republicans. 
Republicans do not make ‘leave’ or 
‘remain’ the main question, but highlight 
the fact that England and Wales voted 
to leave and Northern Ireland and 
Scotland to remain. This highlights the 
level of political consciousness and the 
divergent politics within the UK. 

Nobody voted to leave the single 
market or customs union, not least 
because this was not on the ballot paper. 
It is quite possible to leave the EU and 
remain in these market structures. Dave 
has invented an Anglo-British exit 
from everything. This so-called ‘clean 
break’ is a Faragean invention. Farage 
and the Tory right invented ‘Brexit’ and 
redefined it to be imposed on Northern 
Ireland and Scotland. They ‘rewrote’ 
the referendum question in invisible ink 
to include the idea of a clean break. 

Dave accepts the Faragean, Anglo- 
British interpretation of the referendum. 
He forgets to mention that a ‘clean 
break’ means  anti-working — class 
immigration laws and free trade with 
Trump. I can understand why Farage 
and his millionaire backers want a clean 
break, but not why a trade unionist 
like Dave supports it. Republicans 
and socialists should reject bogus 
democratic arguments, which ignore the 
rights of the Irish and Scottish people 
to remain in the EU and which seek to 
impose an exit from Europe’s single 
market and customs union in favour of 
Little England’s. 

Steve Freeman 
London 


Utter betrayal 


Although to a large extent going back 
over old ground - most especially 
given the detailed examination of 
matters by Peter Manson (‘Within the 
current order’, November 28) - I think 
it is worthwhile to share how my local 
Labour candidate’s pre-general election 
meeting turned out to be both an eye- 
opener and a profound confirmation of 
Marxist truths. 

It was an eye-opener in the sense of 
the realisation that sky-high expectations 
have been raised by Corbyn(ism) - 
indeed, not only by specific policies, 
but also by a change of atmosphere in 
UK society; and a confirmation in the 
sense that there existed in the meeting 
a hotchpotch of psychological, cultural 
and political reasons to refuse to address 
the real extent and fundamental nature 
of problems generated under capitalism. 
Everybody either spontaneously or 
deliberately steered away from any 
discussion or acknowledgement of 
that fact - nobody was prepared to 
face up to the severe limitations and 
outright contradictions in each and 
every one of Corbynism’s ‘solutions’. 
This was despite the recognition by 
everyone present of the serious and 
utterly disgusting situation that exists 
for British citizens right now in relation 
to housing, poverty, energy costs, a 
dysfunctional railway system and 
generalised profiteering, etc. 

With extreme poignancy, a very 
elderly comrade pointed out how the 
Andrew Neil BBC interview (that took 
place the night before the meeting) had 
made him feel it was “essential” to 
attend, despite being “rather ill’. The 
problem is that Jeremy Corbyn and 
John McDonnell do not seem to realise 
how the mass media and establishment 
in general are nothing other than a 
cynical, vicious, ruthless and dangerous 
enemy. Corbyn’s criminally polite, 
non-confrontational (to the point 


of supplicant) and to all intents and 
purposes self-mutilating performance 
on the matter of so-called anti-Semitism 
within Labour (as peddled out by that 
coldly/grimly aggressive Andrew Neil) 
was both an utter betrayal and an almost 
unbearable tragedy. 

Notasingle soul in that meeting room 
was anything other than thoroughly 
decent-minded and deserving of full 
respect (most notably our first-time 
and firmly left-leaning Labour general 
election candidate herself) - despite 
everything, the mountain remains there 
to climb. It is a mountain that stretches 
across wide, loose-scree slopes with its 
summit frequently hidden above cloud! 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Corbyn smears 


The campaign group, Labour Against 
Zionist Islamophobic Racism (Lazir), 
considers the recent attack by the chief 
rabbi on Labour to be part of an ongoing 
campaign to prevent a Corbyn-led 
government being elected that would 
criticise Israel for its treatment of the 
Palestinians. 

We note that Labour has been 
haemorrhaging Jewish support since 
before Corbyn became leader. It began 
with his (Jewish) predecessor, Ed 
Miliband, when he condemned Israel’s 
August 2014 invasion of Gaza, which 
killed 2,200 Gazans and wounded over 
10,000 more. Israeli-supporting Jews 
were furious that Labour described this 
action as “wrong and unjustifiable’. 
Previously, wealthy Jewish donors had 
supported Blair and Brown for their 
pro-Israel stance - and now they were 
pulling their money out from Labour 
because it dared to criticise their colony. 

Lazir also notes that Corbyn was 
clearly identified as a target by Israel in 
the 2017 documentary, The lobby, that 
investigated the influence of the Israel 
lobby in the UK. It exposed the strong 
links between the Israeli embassy and 
the Jewish Labour Movement, which 
became active in 2015 in response to, 
as its chair said, “the rise of Jeremy 
Corbyn’. Here was evidence that the 
JLM was acting as little more than a 
front for the Israeli embassy and that 
the mission it set itself was to weaken 
Corbyn in the hope of removing him 
from the leadership. Ofcom rejected 
complaints that the documentary series 
was anti-Semitic or had breached 
impartiality rules. (JLM was formerly 
the pioneering Paole Zion, which had 
participated in the 1948 nakba ethnic 
cleaning of over 750,000 Palestinians 
from their homeland.) 

Early on, the JLM and other pro- 
Israel lobbyists understood that the 
most effective way to damage Corbyn 
and undermine solidarity with the 
Palestinian cause was to weaponise the 
charge of anti-Semitism. The Israelis 
had been working on this since 2004, 
when their scholars worked with 
selected Jewish NGOs and academics 
to create a definition that would 
define meaningful criticism of Israel 
as anti-Semitic. The result was the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance definition of anti-Semitism, 
which has been foisted upon millions of 
UK citizens through its adoption by the 
major unions and political parties. This 
wholesale attack on our human right to 
freedom of expression was orchestrated 
by Zionists in the UK. On this basis, 
anyone who states that Israel 1s a racist 
endeavour can be labelled anti-Semitic. 
Since Israel passed the nation-state 
law in July 2018, declaring the rights 
of Jews superior to those of all others, 
one can now be called a Jew-hater for 
simply pointing out the truth. 

Lazir would also like to highlight that 
the myth of a “Labour anti-Semitism 
crisis” has been created by a media only 
too willing to undermine the Labour 
Party. The volume of anti-Semitism- 
related complaints against Labour 
members has been cited as evidence 


that anti-Semitic discourse in the 
party is commonplace. A March 2019 
survey asked the public to estimate the 
percentage of Labour members against 
whom anti-Semitism complaints had 
been made. The average response was 
34%. In reality, as of July 2019, the 
proportion of Labour Party members 
subjected to disciplinary procedures - 
ie, summoned for a hearing in response 
to a complaint, but not necessarily 
found guilty - amounted to less than 
one-10th of one percent. This skewed 
view is compounded by a media which 
ignores statements from Jewish Voice 
for Labour, which, unlike the JLM, 
requires full members to be both Jewish 
and Labour - and which completely 
support Corbyn. 

Lazir believes the UK’s mainstream 
media has become so terrified of 
pressure from the Zionist lobby that 
it now ignores human rights abuses 
by Israel as a matter of course. The 
recent attack on Gaza that left 34 dead, 
including a family of nine, who just 
happened to be in a building that Israel 
considered empty, was ignored by 
the BBC and hardly reported upon by 
major news outlets. 

Lazir calls upon the media to reflect 
upon whose interests it 1s serving in 
allowing those from outside the UK to 
influence the election of our leaders, 
through promulgating these politically 
motivated and fraudulent anti-Semitism 
smears. Telling Jews they are at 
risk when they are not is fake news 
and dangerous misinformation. Our 
democracy is being undermined by 
Israel supporters - as enacted by rabbi 
Ephraim Mirvis, a man who defends 
every bomb that falls on Gaza. Even 
Tories like Sir Alan Duncan were 
targeted for supporting Palestine. This 
election 1s major for the British people 
- let’s not let Israel mess it up by smears 
and slander. 

Pete Gregson 
Chairperson, Lazir 


Not ‘clueless’ 


I don’t entirely agree with Robbie 
Leslie’s response (Letters, November 
28) to my previous letter (November 
21). I think things are rather worse 
than he suggests, when it comes to 
Middle East policy. It wasn’t that the 
US and co had “no clue” - they didn’t 
care. As regards “divide and rule’, 
it’s not so much a plan as a knee-jerk 
tactic for the whole of the ruling class. 
There was, however, a strategy, 
which was laid out by the Project for 
the New American Century over 20 
years ago. Donald Rumsfeld, Dick 
Cheney and the rest wanted to assert 
American dominance in the Middle 
East, among other regions, and make 
sure they controlled the oil. So in 
2003, after 9/11, in they went - with 
a little help from Tony Blair, amongst 
others. They went in with the usual 
attitude of imperialists - not with “no 
clue’’, but with the usual combination 
of ignorance and arrogance, like 
Siamese twins, that the American 
government has displayed for so long 
- inherited from Europe, of course. 
Peter Van Buren’s book We meant 
well is interesting on what some of the 
Americans thought they were doing. 
He and some of his state department 
colleagues may have “meant well’, 
but they were constantly thwarted 
by their superiors and the military 
leaders in doing anything useful. 
Generals would suggest a dairy 
project or a laundry, for instance, with 
no consultation with Iraqis - anyway 
they had hardly anyone who could 
speak Arabic - but this was to brighten 
up their CVs, and the next general 
would drop it for his own bright idea. 
The author repeats often that what 
the Iraqis actually wanted - apart 
from the departure of the Americans 
- was clean water, electricity, proper 
healthcare and garbage clearance. 
What they got was useless gestures 


and rampant corruption. Obviously, 
the state department tried to screw 
him after his book came out. 

What the US government got was 
the looting of Iraqi oil and the looting 
of their own taxpayers. Any and every 
report critical of the US occupation 
has tale after tale of the corruption 
from the top down. And it was not 
just US taxpayers, of course: the US 
funds its wars by debt and the world’s 
creditors dare not call in their loans 
in case the dollar collapses - and with 
it their own assets. So the worlds 
taxpayers are looted. 

After reading reviews of the film, 
I read Chris Kyle’s American sniper 
and, when the film based on the 
book was on TV, I watched that too. 
Clint Eastwood’s film is not quite as 
openly ‘patriotic’ as the book; in the 
film Kyle and his wife watch the twin 
towers burning on 9/11 and anything 
further is left to the viewer. In the 
book Kyle rushes off to his military 
outfit dedicated to what he calls 
“payback time” and ends up in Iraq - 
payback for what? 

In the book he refers to “going deep 
into Injun territory to look and wait for 
the bad guys”. He has total contempt 
for those he’s killing, as well as a 
complete ignorance of their, or US, 
history. “They hated us because we 
weren’t Muslim,” he writes, and he 
defines as evil anyone who wants to 
kill Americans: “Savage, despicable 
evil - that’s what we were fighting 
in Iraq. That’s why a lot of people, 
myself included, called the enemy 
‘savages’. There really was no other 
way to describe what we encountered 
there.” That must make life easier for 
confused politicians and journalists 
wondering about knife attacks in 
London. His other description, much 
used, was “insurgents”’. For this latter- 
day saint of American imperialism 
there were no, or few, human beings 
in Iraq - they were “insurgents”. 

In a further bout of masochism I 
watched The hurt locker on TV (gotta 
keep an eye on them) and in this 
‘classic movie’ there were precious 
few human beings in Iraq - sorry, Iraqi 
human beings. With one (possibly four) 
exceptions all the Iraqis were shifty, 
dodgy characters, who shouldn’t look at 
American soldiers. The latter were the 
good guys - brave, self-sacrificing and 
going through terrible mental turmoil. 
The last point might be true, as a look 
at the suicide rates for combat troops 
when they go home might indicate, but 
the question is never asked: ‘What were 
they doing there?’ 

The contempt for ‘the natives’ is 
the norm for imperialism - and indeed 
for all class rule. The riff-raff are not 
often human and they are best treated 
as sub-human, since they harbour 
either vicious intent or, if they’re 
properly grateful, smiling deference. 
This caricature of human _ beings 
helps to feed the backwardness and 
ignorance of the masses in imperialist 
countries and helps to stop them 
challenging bestiality - or, better still, 
encourages them to join in. Talk of 
the ‘western values’ we hear so much 
about must cause a hollow laugh in 
the bulk of the world’s population. 

Karl Rove, a force behind much 
Republican evil, famously said in 
2004, “We’re an empire now and, 
when we act, we create our own 
reality.” And so they do - not just 
the pillage, looting and destruction, 
wherever they put their mind to it, but 
their by-products too. The “empire” 
managed to sire Islamic State in Iraq, 
just as they had sired al-Qa’eda in 
Afghanistan and the Khmer Rouge in 
Cambodia. 

They are not merely “clueless”: 
they are extremely dangerous, and we 
need to get rid of the bastards - though 
not by terrorism. 

Jim Cook 
Reading 
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Outcome uncertain 


Looking at the latest polls, Eddie Ford concludes that it is not 
impossible for Labour to win the most seats 





hat seems to happen in 
elections nowadays is that 
Labour starts off way behind 


and then catches up over the course 
of the campaign - the reasons are 
doubtless complex, but a combination 
of dogged class loyalty and surging 
hope for the future delivers millions 
of unexpected votes. This current 
election seems to be conforming to 
that pattern - the commanding lead 
previously held by the Tories appears 
to be dwindling, meaning that it is 
quite conceivable that Labour could 
end up with the most seats in the 
House of Commons. 

Going back just a _ bit, the 
near sensation on November 27 
of | YouGov’s constituency-by- 
constituency poll made _ seductive 
reading for the Tories and appeared 
to be very bad news indeed for the 
Labour Party - it predicted a big win 
for the Tories with 359 seats (an extra 
42), giving Boris Johnson a majority 
of 68 to “get Brexit done”. As for 
Labour, it was back to 211 seats - a 
result in line with the fairly disastrous 
1983 election. 

As pointed out by YouGov’s 
political research manager, Chris 
Curtis, the “only silver lining” for 
Labour is that there are still 30 seats 
where it is currently 5% or less behind 
the Tories - meaning it might be able 
to “paste over the cracks” in the so- 
called “Red Wall’. 

But, rather wisely, perhaps, 
Dominic Cummings - the supposed 
cunning mastermind - warned about 
the dangers of complacency in a 
typically lengthy blog post: “Trust 
me,” he writes, “as someone who has 
worked on lots of campaigns, things 
are much tighter than they seem 
and there is a very real possibility 
of a hung parliament.” Cummings 
recommends that the “most useful 
thing” people can do is “make 
the time to speak to friends and 
family” and convince them to vote 
for Boris Johnson - anything else 
means a “Corbyn-Sturgeon alliance 
controlling Downing Street’, which 
would be a “disaster”. 


Surge 


Cummings’ fears can be seen as 
realistic when we look at a couple 
of the latest opinion polls, which 
represent quite a contrast from 
the week before. Of course, the 
unexpected can always happen - the 
same for spectacular cock-ups or 
idiotic gaffs (here’s looking at you, 
Boris). Events can undermine even 
the most brilliant-looking strategy. 

Coming out just after the YouGov 
MRP survey, a poll conducted by 
the BMG group for The Independent 
paints a different picture. The Tories 
are now on 39% - down 2% compared 
with the last BMG poll published 
on November 23 - while Labour is 
on 33% (up by 5%). Then the Lib 
Dems are down 5% to 13%, with 
the Brexit Party languishing on 4% 
- coinciding with the general picture 
of the party more or less disappearing 
for the purposes of this election. 
Needless to say, this was precisely 
the calculation of Team Boris and 
Dominic Cummings - which is 
turning out to be a pretty reasonable 
assessment. Lastly, in terms of the 
BMG/Independent poll, the Greens 
are stuck on 5% (out of kindness we 
will not even bother mentioning the 
UK Independence Party or Change 
UK). 

Clearly, 39% is a significant drop 
for the Tories - going from a fairly 
consistent 14%-15% lead down to a 
mere 6%. Journalists who had been 





Elections provide a snapshot 


writing confidently about a Tory 
majority of over 50 are now penning 
articles discussing how we could be 
facing a repetition of the last election - 
it being generally accepted that a lead 
of 7% or less for Boris Johnson means 
we might be heading towards another 
hung parliament. 

This poll suggests that Labour’s 
bounce, if that is what it is, is 
attributable to a growth in support 
among ‘remain’ voters, with 49% 
saying they will vote for the party - a 
10-point rise on two weeks before. By 
contrast, just 21% of ‘remain’ backers 
say they will vote for the ‘revoke 
now’ Lib Dems, down from 24% in a 
fortnight. Not that surprisingly, there 
has also been a solidifying of Labour’s 
support among those who backed the 
party at the last general election, with 
77% of those who previously voted 
Labour now saying they will do so 
again - up from 69% in the previous 
Survation poll. Maybe crucially, 
13% of Labour’s 2017 voters remain 
undecided, compared to 8% for 2017 
Tory voters - figures which could make 
all the difference, when it comes to 
who ends up in No 10. 

Making the election result even 
more uncertain, BMG found 30% of 
people said they would be “voting for 
the best-positioned party/candidate 
to keep out another party/candidate 
that I dislike” on December 12 - 
which is a Jot of people going for the 
‘lesser evil’.' This is significantly up 
from 22% at the start of the election 
campaign, and 24% in an identical 
poll last week. Only 51% of voters 
said they would pick “the candidate/ 
party I most prefer, regardless of how 
likely they are to win’. The pro-EU 
campaign group, Best for Britain, 
calculated last week that just 777,000 
voters in 57 constituencies have the 
chance to change the course of the 
election by voting tactically. In 27 of 
these seats, it seems, it would take less 
than 2,000 tactical votes to prevent a 
Tory victory. Best for Britain believes 
that, if anti-Brexit voters deny the 
Tories victory in all of these 57, 
Johnson would wake up on December 
13 with just 309 seats - a dozen short 
of a majority (whilst Labour would be 
on 244). 

With a week to go before election 
day, it is timely to remember that in 
2017 there was a last-minute surge 
towards Labour. We also have to 
take into account that between the 
election announcement and_ the 
deadline more than 3.1 million people 
have registered to vote. According to 
official government statistics, 660,000 
people registered on the day of the 
deadline - of these people the vast 
majority were young, with 252,000 in 
the under-25 age bracket and another 
207,000 between 25 and 34. Now, 


were these young people frantically 
registering at the last moment in order 
to vote for Boris Johnson or Nigel 
Farage, heroes for their generation? 
The question answers itself - no, it is 
highly likely that Labour will benefit. 

Either way we say this: vote 
Labour but without illusions. 


What if? 


Things could still go disastrously 
wrong for Labour, it goes without 
saying, but the line of march seems 
pretty clear. For a perspective, look at 
the strategy pursued by Team Boris - 
which was based on the premise that 
the Tories are prepared to lose some 
seats in the south-east, but that would 
be more than compensated for by 
gaining Labour seats in the Midlands 
and the north. That is beginning to 
look decidedly ropey, especially when 
it comes to the northern seats. 

What seems to be happening 1s that 
Labour’s much derided “ambiguous” 
stance on Brexit seems to be paying 
off, though by how much is yet to be 
decided. Rather than securing the vote 
of the 51.9% who voted Brexit, the 
Tories are losing ground to a Labour 
Party promising a second referendum 
and a ‘Brino’ (Brexit in name only) 
- which effectively means staying 
within the structures and regulations 
of the European Union. But, of 
course, the argument is not just about 
Brexit and Jeremy Corbyn’s professed 
neutrality on the issue, but also 
Labour’s manifesto - its ‘extravagant’ 
spending promises and ‘broadband 
communism’ garnering a level of 
support from the electorate - certainly 
not antipathy. Jon Cruddas helpfully 
reminded us recently that Harold 
Wilson effectively ‘did a Corbyn’ 
during the 1975 referendum, letting 
the cabinet fight it out, whilst taking 
an Olympian view himself - nobody 
at the time thought Wilson was crazy 
or a cowardly fence-sitter. 

As this paper has pointed out on many 
occasions, the main question we face, 
should Labour emerge as the largest 
party - or even it were to win an overall 
majority - is, would that necessarily 
mean a Corbyn government? The two 
main fears of large sections of the ruling 
class are, firstly, even if Corbyn can now 
be largely controlled from their point 
of view, would his election provoke 
a ‘crisis of expectations’ among the 
working class? Secondly, if Labour’s 
proposed second EU referendum 
produces a victory for his proposed 
Brino deal, how would British capital 
view such a removal of UK influence 
in EU decision-making? Surely a safer 
option would be a straightforward 
‘remain’? 

If it turns out there shall be a 
clear ‘remain’ majority in the new 
parliament - why not install a cross- 
party national government that will 
not only reverse Brexit, but ensure 
that Jeremy Corbyn cannot be prime 
minister? And there might well be 
more than enough rightwing members 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
who would be prepared to go along 
with that. After all, they too not only 
oppose Brexit, but are desperate to see 
Corbyn removed as leader. 

The failure of the Labour 
leadership to give the membership the 
power to deselect these pro-capitalist 
traitors means that such an outcome 
would be more than possible @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. www.politicshome.com/news/uk/constitution/ 
electoral-reform/news/108364/nearly-one- 
thirdvoters-claim-they-will-vote 


London Communist Forum INGUUON 


Sunday December 8, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of Abram Leon’s The Jewish question - a Marxist 
interpretation. This meeting: chapter 2A: ‘Before the Roman conquest’. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday December 10, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 
Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: “Women, cosmetics and the origins of art’ Speaker: 
Camilla Power. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
radicalanthropologygroup.org. 


Boycott Puma 

Saturday December 7, 1pm: Protest, Puma Store, 52-55 Carnaby 
Street London W1. Join the call from Palestinian athletes to boycott 
Puma goods until 1t ends support for Israel’s occupation of Palestine. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/4775 15242875677. 


The great social housing swindle 

Sunday December 8, 10.20am: Film screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 
Grafton Way, London W1. Revealing the agenda behind the neglect, 
demolition and regeneration of council estates over the past 30 years. 
Followed by discussion and screening of Londons ancient markets 
-their fight for survival. Entrance £10 (£8) cash only. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
socialistfilm.blogspot.com/2019/11. 


Solidarity - the secret state 

Wednesday December 11, 6.30pm: Film screening, Curzon cinema, 
Westgate Shopping Centre, Oxford OX1. Solidarity is about the 
secretive methods used against UK activists and trade unionists. 
Followed by Q&A with director Lucy Parker. Entrance £14.50. 
Organised by Blacklist Support Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/blacklistSG. 


Outcome of the election 

Saturday December 14, 11.30am: LRC members meeting, RMT HQ, 
39 Chalton Street, London NW1. Win or lose - the LRC 1s holding a 
meeting for members to discuss what next. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: 
www.facebook.com/LRCofficial. 


Universal Credit Action Network 

Wednesday December 18, 6pm: Public meeting, The Brady Art Centre, 
192-196 Hanbury Street, London El. What we can do to prevent the 
misery that universal credit is forcing upon people. 

Organised by Universal Credit Action Network: 
www.facebook.com/events/2494549247538227. 


Finance capital 

Thursday December 19, 6pm: Capital study session, Jack Jones 
House, 2 Churchill Way, Liverpool L3. 

Organised by Merseyside Socialist Theory Study Group: 
study4socialism@outlook.com. 


Labour’s new economic policy 

Thursday January 9, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Council House, 
Victoria Square, Birmingham B1. Labour is unwilling to challenge 
capitalism, but another recession looms. Speaker: Michael Roberts. 
Organised by Birmingham Trade Union Council: 
www.facebook.com/BhamTUC. 


Stand with Palestine 

Wednesday January 15, 6pm: Protest lobby, Tower Hamlets Council, 
Mulberry Place, 5 Clove Crescent, London E14. Demand the council 
lifts its ban on Palestine solidarity events - Free speech on Palestine! 
Organised by Tower Hamlets Palestine Solidarity - Jenin Friendship: 
www.facebook.com/events/797278 194057154. 


Billy Strachan remembered 

Wednesday January 15, 7pm: Public meeting, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Billy Strachan (1921- 
98) was a communist and campaigner for colonial freedom. Speakers 
include Winston Pinder and David Horsley. Admission £5 (£3). 
Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/2537524563 136811. 


Palestine solidarity 

Saturday January 25, 9.30am to 5pm: Annual general meeting, 
Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1. Members review last 
year’s work, decide future campaigns and elect the executive committee. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events/psc-agm-2020. 


Robin Page Arnot (1890-1986) 

Thursday February 6, 7pm: Public meeting, Marx Memorial Library, 
37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. First of three weekly talks about 
prominent CPGB educators. Speaker: Mary Davis. Tickets £5 (£3). 
Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/29 1 6854228327624. 


Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 8, 11am to 4pm: Trade union conference, Brunei 
Gallery, SOAS, Russell Square, London WC1. Bringing together trade 
unionists from different industries and sectors to promote anti-racism in 
unions and workplaces. Registration £12 (£6). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 


CPGB wills 


Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 
If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Breeding ground for terrorists 


The Tories’ populist response to the London Bridge attack 1s no surprise. But the relationship between the 
prison system and Islamist terrorism seems to be symbiotic, argues Paul Demarty 


n the face of it, the November 
O 29 terror attack on London 

Bridge was an uncomfortably 
familiar affair. 

Almost uncannily familiar, in fact: 
the same area was attacked by a group 
of Islamists two and a half years ago 
(with greater loss of life) - also in the 
final stages of an election campaign. 
Usman Khan, last Friday’s attacker, 
seemed to take the copycat-crime job 
very seriously indeed, down to the use 
of knives and fake suicide vest. 

He succeeded in murdering two 
people, both young participants in a 
prison rehabilitation conference at 
Fishmonger’s Hall, run by Cambridge 
University. Khan was there ostensibly 
on the basis of his having been 
involved in a prison education scheme 
called Learning Together, but seems 
to have calculated that he could do 
more damage in an enclosed space, 
where his presence would raise no 
alarm, and drastically turned on his 
‘rehabilitators’. One of those killed, 
25-year-old Jack Merritt, had been 
a volunteer on the same scheme 
(the other, 23-year-old Saskia Jones, 
was planning on joining the police 
force). There then followed the 
widely reported fightback on the part 
of brave individuals in the hall - a 
Polish cook who set about Khan with 
a narwhal tusk, a convicted murderer 
on day release fighting back with a 
fire extinguisher and administering 
first aid to the injured; and, finally, 
Khan’s_ suicide-by-cop outside on 
the northern side of the bridge. The 
remnants of Islamic State claimed 
responsibility, and nobody is around 
to gainsay it. 


Throw away the key 


Given the choice of target, it 1s not 
entirely unfitting that subsequent 
discussion has focused on the justice 
system. The way in which this 
has happened, of course, is rather 
repugnant. There is, as noted, an 
election on; terrorist rampages of 
this sort are catnip to parties of law 
and order, and the Conservatives 
under Boris Johnson and Dominic 
Cummings were hardly likely to take 
the high road. So, after a desultory 
observance of the suddenly obligatory 
practice of suspending campaigning 
after such tragedies out of ‘respect’, 
Johnson proceeded to lay the whole 
thing at Labour’s door on Andrew 
Marr’s BBC television show. 

The early release regime that saw 
Khan let out after serving eight years 
for his part in a foiled conspiracy to 
blow up the London stock exchange 
was a product of the last period 
of Labour government - or “leftie 
government”, as Boris unconvincingly 
termed those of Blair and Brown in 
this context - and Jeremy Corbyn and 
friends all voted for it. If he won the 
election, Johnson would see to it that 
no such dangerous individuals would 
be released early. 

Even Marr was not able to let that 
one slide by. Surely Conservative 
policies over the last decade have some 
influence on the outcome? Johnson 
was not having it: his government 
was “new in our approach, and it’s 
new in the way we will tackle issues 
of public services”. To recap, Jeremy 
Corbyn shares personal responsibility 
for all the actions of his party in 
government; Boris Johnson does not, 
because he has changed his mind and 
this time he is going to sort everything 
out. Splendid! Corbyn and his allies 
were quick to point out that this was 
outrageous, and we must concur. 

While we are on the subject of 


Soap 
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Will not be stopped by longer sentences 


Johnson’s deceitfulness and moral 
corruption, it is worth noting that 
Merritt’s father, Dave, has been 
screaming blue murder on his late 
son’s behalf, objecting to the prime 
minister’s use of a man who in the end 
died for his belief in rehabilitation. He 
son wanted: 


a world where we do not lock up 
and throw away the key. Where 
we do not give indeterminate 
sentences, or convict people on 
joint enterprise. Where we do 
not slash prison budgets, and 
where we focus on rehabilitation, 
not revenge. Where we do not 
consistently undermine our public 
services, the lifeline of our nation. 
Jack believed in the inherent 
goodness of humanity, and felt 
a deep social responsibility to 
protect that. 


Johnson’s outlook is as intellectually 
contemptible as it is morally so. 
Labour spokespersons were quick to 
point out that early release policies are 
merely one tiny detail of a criminal 
justice system that is creaking after 10 
years of responsible Tory stewardship. 
Austerity ground down the prison 
system as much as anything else. 
Staffing levels are at dangerous lows; 
even with early release, overcrowding 
is at dangerous levels. Violence 
and self-injury among prisoners is 
skyrocketing. The probation system, 
meanwhile, was privatised during 
the tenure at the ministry of justice of 
that most gormless of public servants, 
Chris ‘Failing’ Grayling, a move that 
ended predictably in disaster. 

These economic pressures - quite 
apart from the prevailing hostile 
political environment for convicts 
- will tend to undermine attempts 
at rehabilitation of prisoners. A 
particularly pertinent point here 
concerns one particular aspect of 
‘rehabilitation’: making sure that 
prisoners are not absorbed into 
dubious initiatives like, say, radical 
Islamist groups. There are many 
signs that such groups are starting 
to positively exploit prisons as 


recruiting grounds, and really the 
results speak for themselves. Khan 
joins Khalid Masood, the Westminster 
Bridge attacker, the Kouachi brothers 
of Charlie Hebdo fame, and more 
and more others in the list of Islamist 
terrorists who, if not recruited, have 
had their ‘radical’ beliefs reinforced 
in this way. 

Contempt for prisoners and the 
prison system leaves the screws little 
opportunity to police Islamist groups 
(and in fact Islamist prisoners are often 
better behaved than most, since their 
objectives lie outside the jail walls). It 
also intensifies the alienation suffered 
by inmates, which will tend to make 
them easier marks. On its own terms, 
Johnson’s ‘let them rot’ attitude is 
flagrantly counterproductive. ‘On its 
own terms’, that is, if we accept it as a 
policy suggestion in good faith, rather 
than a side of raw meat to be hurled 
into the cage of his angrier followers. 
We know which one of these is 
true, alas; and so we must assume 
that Johnson is no more concerned 
about the perverse consequences of 
his macho bluster than those of his 
philandering. 


Purpose of prison 


Yet this is not merely a momentary, 
contingent contradiction in Tory 
policy, but more like a fundamental 
problem in the idea of prison in its 
modern sense. 

Though long-term confinement 
of transgressors goes back at least 
to ancient Greece, for most of the 
intervening centuries the primary 
means of retribution were otherwise - 
capital and corporal punishment, and 
enslavement being the most popular. 
The growth of the British empire 
(and its rivals) offered a variant of the 
latter in the form of deportation to the 
colonies. The basic idea of such forms 
of punishment is to scare others into 
not committing crimes. 

Slowly, however, these avenues 
began to be closed off. The use 
of violent punishments for trivial 
offences - routine for centuries, 
and made worse in response to the 
growth of the urban underclass in 


the early modern period - drew 
the ire both of reforming members 
of the elite and mass movements. 
In the slave economies of the 
Americas, meanwhile, indentured 
Europeans were displaced by the 
‘products’ of the triangle trade; once 
Australia amounted to more than an 
impossibly remote hardscrabble chain 
of settlements, it ceased to take in 
convicts too. 

Long-term imprisonment began 
to displace these traditional remedies 
under such pressures. For reformers, 
imprisonment was preferable both for 
being more humane than enslavement 
and killing, and for holding forth 
the possibility (however slender) of 
rehabilitation. For the state, it must 
be said, it was a rather impractical 
matter, and remains so today. If you 
hang someone, you need only bury or 
cremate them, and the state’s problem 
is solved. If you flog them, they can be 
turned loose afterwards. Enslavement 
outsources further discipline to 
the master, and deportation to the 
authorities at the periphery. The 
prisoner is to be fed, sheltered and 
clothed by the state for the duration of 
their sentence; guards must be hired 
to watch them; and so on. 

A subtle problem creeps in, 
thanks to the contradictory impulses 
behind imprisonment. Prison must 
be unpleasant enough to serve as a 
comparable deterrent to the threat 
of execution; but it must also return 
people to the streets in a fit state to 
participate in society. This is a very 
serious contradiction indeed, for the 
sort of brutal environment that serves 
the first is likely to brutalise the 
inmates; thus the perennial problem 
of recidivism, of which Khan’s killing 
spree is a particularly acute example. 
Moreover, by creating an artificial 
social environment composed more or 
less entirely of criminals, people tend 
to leave prison having learnt a few 
tricks, and if no path is available back 
to normality, then they will merely 
become more effective criminals. The 
result: ‘Throw away the key’ may 
play well with Daily Mail readers, 
but it can only exacerbate problems 





of overcrowding and_tendentially 
increase the size of the criminal 
underclass. 

It is notable, finally, that in 
countries such as the United States 
the prison system is increasingly a 
source of forced labour; thus it is 
tending to regress to a kind of internal 
‘transportation to the colonies’ of the 
surplus population. 

A socialist revolution will not 
immediately end all thefts, common 
assaults, murders and rapes; we may 
expect counterrevolutionary terrorism 
as well. Moreover, a_ socialist 
revolution is not likely to throw up, 
in the short term, ‘revolutionary’ 
alternatives to the criminal trial. It 
will be necessary to test evidence as 
fairly as possible and dispense justice 
in some form. 

For communists, the purpose of 
any criminal justice system must be 
rehabilitation, and ultimately - like 
any other wing of the state - self- 
abolition. For us, there is no such thing 
as a surplus population: our political 
aims are the free development of 
each and of all. This means, among 
many other things, weaning society 
off incarceration as rapidly and 
extensively as possible. Prisons shall 
only ever be so humane as long as 
they are places it is forbidden to leave 
- that is, as long as they are prisons at 
all. Restoring the humanity and self- 
worth of those acutely alienated by 
capitalist society will always be easier 
outside a prison cell, and confinement 
should be deployed primarily as a 
means of ensuring public safety (for 
example, keeping serial rapists off 
the streets) rather than of punishment. 
Which means, consequently, that 
even high-security prisons must 
be maximally humane and close to 
ordinary life. 

It is impossible to know whether 
Usman Khan could have _ been 
rehabilitated, if things had been better, 
but surely many might be. As for 
today’s chaotic, filthy, overcrowded 
prisons: by their fruits shall they be 
known ®@ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Corbyn has only himself to blame for Labour’s predicament, writes Tony Greenstein 


difficulty in predicting the outcome. 

It was clear in 2015 that Ed 
Miliband’s ‘austerity lite’ campaign 
would fail. In Scotland it was a complete 
disaster. And in 2017, contrary to all 
those who believed that Labour’s 
election campaign would be a rerun of 
1983 under Michael Foot - the “longest 
suicide note in history”, according to 
the late Sir Gerald Kaufman MP - I 
foresaw that the Tory campaign under 
“strong and stable” Theresa May would 
crumble. In two blogs, I predicted that 
a hung parliament, or even a Labour 
victory, was possible. ! 

Why? Because this was the peak 
of Corbyn’s popularity. The ‘anti- 
Semitism’ moral panic had still not got 
off the ground, the Labour left was still 
united. The Corbyn movement and what 
was a popular upsurge demonstrated 
that 1t was not a handful of entryists in 
the party, as the Labour right tried to 
fool itself into believing, but a popular 
movement outside that had impacted 
inside the party. 

Above all, young voters turned out 
in unprecedented numbers and voted 
decisively for Labour. According to an 
NME exit poll, 56% of 18-34s voted 
in the 2015 election, including 53% of 
those aged between 18 and 24 - a 12% 
increase over 2015. And 60% of 18- 
34s and two-thirds of those aged 18-24 
voted Labour.’ The results of this were 
shown in the unprecedented victory of 
Rosie Duffield in the university town of 
Canterbury.’ 

However, if a week is a long time in 
politics, then two and a half years is an 
eternity. Labour today is not the same 
party that campaigned so confidently 
in 2017. Its manifesto is a mixed bag. 
Radical on taxation and the economy, 
but echoing Labour’s _ traditional 
bipartisan support for the Tories on 
foreign policy, including Israel, and 
Nato. 

Today you cannot speak of a unified 
left inside the Labour Party, now that 
Jon Lansman’s Momentum has got 
into bed with the right. In the wake 
of the high court decision that Chris 
Williamson’s suspension was unlawful, 
the national executive committee 
decided by 21 votes to five that he 
would remain suspended and ineligible 
to stand as a Labour candidate. He had 
been resuspended just before the high 
court hearing as a precaution against 
an adverse verdict. Just one of the 
trade union representatives - from the 
Fire Brigades Union - joined four out 
of the nine Constituency Labour Party 
representatives in voting to rescind 
Chris’s suspension. 

The case of Chris Williamson 
is pivotal and marks the end of the 
Corbyn project as we know it. I have 
seen proof that Corbyn had indicated 
to Chris before the NEC meeting that 
his suspension would be lifted. In the 
event Corbyn decided not to attend 
the NEC and he made no statement 
in Williamson’s support - as has been 
the case throughout the whole ‘anti- 
Semitism’ affair, when his supporters, 
such as Ken Livingstone, have been 
targeted. 

Chris Williamson’s original 
suspension for ‘anti-Semitism’ had not 
only been unlawful: it had been based 
on a completely falsified and distorted 
version of what he had actually said, 
taken out of context.* His statement 
- “We have backed off too much, we 
have given too much ground, we have 
been too apologetic” - was clearly 
referring to the false accusations of 
anti-Semitism: he had prefigured this 
by saying: “The party that has done 
more to stand up to racism is now being 
demonised as a racist, bigoted party.” 

Whereas the establishment and their 


f previous elections I had little 


Forced into a humiliating apology by Phillip Schofield on ITV’s This Morning 


media lackeys, from the Tory tabloids to 
The Guardian and the BBC, were taken 
unawares in 2015, that is not the case 
today. The Labour right were stunned 
into silence. Who can forget the shock 
and horror on Stephen Kinnock’s face 
in the fly-on-the-wall documentary 
Labour: the summer that changed 
everything when the exit polls predicted 
a hung parliament?° 

Kinnock and others were stunned 
at the fact that Corbyn had gained the 
biggest swing to Labour since 1945 
and increased the number of seats it 
held.’ Who can forget the predictions 
of The Observer’s Nick Cohen barely 
a month before the election was called 
that Labour would get around 25% 
of the vote?’ Apparently the Tories 
had “gone easy on Corbyn’’, because 
“they want to keep [the left] in charge 
of Labour’, since “in an election they 
would tear them to pieces”. This latter- 
day Nostradamus asked: “Will there be 
150, 125, 100 Labour MPs by the end 
of the flaying? My advice is to think 
of a number then halve it.” To those on 
the left who supported Corbyn he had 
only one piece of advice: “Your only 
honourable response will be to stop 
being a fucking fool by changing your 
fucking mind.” 


Anti-Semitism 


Today, however, there are two issues 
that are dragging Corbyn down. The 
first is the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear 
campaign. According to the Jewish 
Chronicle and others, Corbyn himself 
is an “existential threat” to Jews in 
Britain. In the words of Margaret 
Hodge, he is a “fucking anti-Semite’’.’ 
For four years not just Corbyn but the 
Labour Party has been the subject of a 
concerted and determined campaign to 
paint it as anti-Semitic. The outlines 
of this campaign were the subject of a 
four-part undercover documentary by 
Al Jazeera.'® 

We even have Tory ministers, fresh 
from the Windrush scandal and their 
anti-immigrant “hostile environment’, 
attacking Labour as an anti-Semitic 
party, whilst at the same time their 
MEPs in Europe sit in the European 
Conservative Reform group alongside 
fully-fledged fascists, racists and anti- 


Semites. One of whom - Roberts Zile, 
the Latvian member - openly marches 
every year with the veterans of the 
Latvian Waffen SS.” 

All serious studies of the Labour 
Party’s ‘anti-Semitism problem’ show 
that it is miniscule and indeed far less 
than in the wider society, yet, because 
the party failed to rebut these allegations 
from the start and even took them in 
good faith, Corbyn has been wounded.” 
Instead of a campaign against state 
racism, we have seen a concentration 
on what is at worst a marginal prejudice 
against white people. 

It is no accident that those behind 
the false anti-Semitism allegations were 
responsible for a barrage of abuse that 
led to the cancellation of the launch of 
Bad news for Labour - a book by five 
distinguished academics.'* Facts and 
the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign do 
not make comfortable bedfellows. 

The Labour Party jumped through 
all the hoops it was required to and on 
every occasion this rebounded on it. It 
adopted the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance ‘definition’ of 
anti-Semitism, which, as the Jewish 
former court of appeal judge, Sir 
Stephen Sedley, said, is not actually a 
definition at all.'* Labour agreed to a 
“fast-track” system for expelling those 
accused of ‘anti-Semitism’, which has 
led to people being summarily expelled 
for nothing other than hostility to the 
Israeli state. 

The more people — Labour 
investigated, suspended and expelled, 
the more this has been taken as “proof? 
of the problem. The more victims of 
false allegations that were offered 
up, the more the party was providing 
‘evidence’ of the very problem it tried 
to deny. As Len McCluskey wrote in 
frustration at the campaign mounted by 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
“They won’t take yes for an answer!” 

Although people rarely mention 
anti-Semitism on the doorstep or 
in conversations, what all this has 
done is enable the political narrative 
to focus on Labour rather than the 
racism of the government. It has 
established a dominant ruling class 
ideological hegemony When Corbyn 
was challenged to apologise by Andrew 





Neil, he should have responded that 
he had nothing to apologise for, but 
instead he looked and sounded like a 
wounded animal. Instead of calling out 
the weaponisation of ‘anti-Semitism’ 
as a means of defending the world’s 
only apartheid state, Israel, Labour 
decided to examine the minds of its 
own members - at a time when racism 
is deadly, not when it is expressed in 
tweets, but when it comes in the form 
of immigration raids and fascist gangs. 


Brexit 


The second major disaster - and one 
which is likely to prove more damaging 
at the polls - is Brexit. We have a prime 
minister who is by any definition 
amoral - he does not even know how 
many children he has sired. His ability 
to tell the truth matches that of Donald 
Trump. Even with the vicious bias of 
the Tory press it should not have been 
that difficult for Corbyn to put Johnson 
on the back foot. 

Labour’s victory over its critics in 
2017 was, to a large extent, due to the 
perception that it was opposed to Brexit. 
Certainly that was true in the south. 
Now, however, Labour has got into the 
position where it is seen by opponents 
of Brexit as supporting ‘remain’ and 
vice versa. Socialists can argue about 
whether Brexit has any positive virtues 
or whether, as I believe, it 1s a far-right 
project, but it is difficult to see how 
deciding not to take a position can be 
anything other than a self-inflicted 
wound. 

Apparently Corbyn is going to 
negotiate a withdrawal agreement and 
then, come a referendum, not support 
either his own deal or ‘remain’. That is 
simply not credible. Instead of going to 
Labour voters in the north and arguing 
that Brexit would be an economic 
disaster for them (which it would), 
Labour is seen as having no position on 
the key political issue of the day. 

How then will Labour fare in the 
election? This is probably the most 
difficult election to call. I fear a Tory 
majority, but there may well be a hung 
parliament - though, if the Liberal 
Democrats continue to slide, that may 
not happen. What is clear is that there 
is no surge to Labour. I cannot see a 


Expect the worst, hope for the best 


Labour victory or an increase in the 
present number of seats. By failing to 
see that the British establishment would 
do all it could, in conjunction with the 
United States and Israel, to ensure that 
an anti-imperialist would not become 
prime minister, the left has to face 
the future with a Labour Party minus 
Jeremy Corbyn. 

For that we can thank a number 
of people, including Jon Lansman; 
Corbyn’s abysmal advisor, Seamus 
Milne; the Socialist Campaign Group 
of MPs, who said nothing throughout; 
John McDonnell, who was always eager 
to please those who accused Labour of 
‘anti-Semitism’; and, above all, Corbyn 
himself. I fear the result on December 
12 and can only hope that, as Micawber 
remarked, “something turns up’ @ 
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Cold light of day 


Could a Labour government really act in the interests of both workers and capital’? Rex Dunn gives his 
take on the Financial Times and Jeremy Corbyn’s 2019 manifesto 


what is currently being said in the 

Financial Times, if only because it 
reflects the opinions of the most sober 
representatives of the British ruling 
class. That said, on a much broader 
level, it is clear that many people 
have a sense that the world is out of 
kilter. As I pointed out in a letter to 
this paper (November 21), when the 
leaders of the Labour Party and the 
Confederation of British Industry, 
along with the editor of the Financial 
Times, are in alignment, Channel 4 
news was right to quote the famous 
remark of Marx and Engels in the 
Communist manifesto: “All fixed 
relations are swept away. All that is 
holy is profaned.” 

At the same time, the FT 1s at 
sixes and sevens. This is a sign that 
the ruling class is in an unprecedented 
bind. But we do not know whether 
the working class will continue to 
move towards rightwing populism or 
respond to Corbyn’s bold move to the 
left. Is Britain, at least, on the cusp of 
historical change? Might the rest of 
the world follow suit? 

In order to deal with this 
extraordinary situation, we have to 
go beyond the historical truths: eg, 
the fact that social democracy has 
consistently betrayed the working 
class, and will do so again. Rather, 
as Lenin said, we have to start with a 


i n this article I shall rely heavily on 


concrete understanding of a concrete 
situation (with a bit of theory thrown 
in!). Today both the ruling class 
and the Labour Party understand 
that humanity is confronted by an 
existential crisis. In addition, here at 
home, we have a Brexit crisis, which 
could end in disaster for the British 
economy. On the one hand, the ruling 
class is in a dilemma about what to 
do: should it stick with its neoliberal 
economic agenda or ‘reset capitalism’ 
- ie, allow for a degree of Keynesian 
reforms, including nationalisation 
of failing industries. On the other, 
Labour has produced a rational plan 
in order to solve the crisis by means 
of radical policies. But it is based on 
the illusion that this can be achieved 
under capitalism. 

Assuming that Labour was going 
to serve up a rehash of its 2017 
manifesto For the many, not the few 
(ie, Keynesianism-lite), before the 
publication of the 2019 version, /t’s 
time for real change, the editor of the 
FT - along with the director of the 
CBI - were remarkably predisposed 
towards a Labour victory in the 
December 12 general election. But 
then Corbyn and his team produced 
their bombshell (ie, Keynesianism- 
heavy): Labour’s 2019 manifesto 
is the most radical since 1945. As a 
result, the F'7 underwent an enormous 
reality shock and its editorial reverted 


For the Johnson-led 
Tory Party the only way 
to go is a race to the 
bottom. This may be a 
good thing for a section 
of the cabinet, with 
their connections to 
hedge funds in the City. 
But is it a good thing 
for those who invest in 
manufacturing? 


to the paper’s default position: 1t was 
now arguing that Labour’s latest 
manifesto 1s “a blueprint for socialism 
in one country”, which threatens to 
“turn the clock back 40 years”. (So we 
have already had a taste of socialism 
in one country!) Yet a few days earlier, 
the F'T's editor, Lionel Barber, had run 
a front page which boldly declared 
that “capitalism needs a reset”. Upon 
sober reflection, the /FY7’s editorial 
was now Saying it would only accept 
a “responsible centre-left programme 
to restore fairness and opportunity, to 
rebuild public services, and preserve 
private-sector incentives” (November 
22). Normal service had _ been 
resumed. 

Nevertheless, Labour still enjoys 
some support within the pages of the 
FT. In his ‘Insight’ column, Robert 
Shrimsley acknowledges Corbyn’s 
bold approach to this election: ie, he 
has played the green card in the hope 
that his “high stakes strategy pays 
off’. In addition, he has been rather 
clever in his decision to confront 
head-on the full weight of negative 
criticism from the powers that be, 
which 1s a “sign that he is on the side 
of ordinary people in fixing a rigged 
system”. On this basis, Labour’s 
manifesto calls for 


staggering tax rises, boosts to the 
minimum wage, investment in 





public services, nationalisations, 
which will give the state 10% of 
the shares in big companies, plus 
rolling back Thatcherite union 
reforms [sic]. But Mr Corbyn’s 
trump card in this contest is his 
Green New Deal, aimed at younger 
voters, for whom climate crisis is 
more important than Brexit; it is a 
potential game changer. 


Throw in free broadband and an end 
to tuition fees, not forgetting fixing 
the NHS. Nationalisations and tax 
rises “signal [Labour’s] diagnoses of 
the evils of modern Britain: that the 
tax system favours the successful 
and punishes the poor. Mr Corbyn 
is harnessing the angry response of 
business leaders and the wealthy”; ie, 
those who are appalled by the threat 
of a Tory government dominated by 
reckless financial speculators. But, 
Shrimsley warns, there are three risks 
to Corbyn’s approach: “The first is 
Brexit ... where he looks indecisive 
on the big issue of the day. The 
second is that voters are suspicious of 
radical disruption ... The third is Mr 
Corbyn’s character.””! 

Shrimsley appears to be saying 
that Corbyn’s strategy is just an 
election ploy, whereas I would 
argue that he is sincere in his plan to 
transform capitalism, but it 1s based 
on a fundamental contradiction: 
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on the one hand, there is a rational 
need for radical change; first, in 
terms of the disastrous effects that 
a “rigged system” is having on the 
lives of ordinary people; second, 
in order to solve the climate crisis - 
along with that of the environment 
itself - including the threat of mass 
extinctions. On the other hand, once 
again, this cannot be done under 
capitalism. 

Shrimsley also fails to point out that 
Corbyn has reneged on his previous 
commitment to scrap the Trident 
‘nuclear deterrent’ - he has fallen 
back on Labour’s old position: the 
stalemate of multilateral disarmament. 
Similarly he has reneged on Labour’s 
pledge to take private schools into 
the state sector. The manifesto also 
dilutes a party conference vote for 
“an extension of free movement’, 
referring instead only to granting 
European Union nationals the right 
to continue living and working here 
after Brexit. The manifesto merely 
talks about the benefits of freedom 
of movement: “our public services 
and our industry have benefitted from 
workers coming here’’. 

Crisis 

To reiterate an earlier point: The FT 
does realise that there is an existential 
crisis. But, like the Corbyn team 
which produced Labour’s latest 
manifesto, it is even less capable of 
providing leadership to its readers, 
let alone the masses. After all, its 
own class interests are based on 
instrumental reason, whose primary 
interest is to exploit human labour 
in order to make a profit; and that 
will always prevail over the rational 
need for radical change in the 
interests of humanity as a whole. As 
Theodor Adorno noted, increasingly 
for the ruling class, there is an 
“ambivalent relationship with the 
enlightenment tradition which both 
permits the domination of nature and 
induces alienation born of that very 
domination”’.’ 

So the FT is even less able than 
social democracy, vis-d-vis the need 
to grasp the true content of the Marx- 
Engels famous statement: “AII that is 
holy is profaned, and man is at last 
compelled to face with sober senses 
his real conditions of life and his 
relations with his kind.’ Yet time 
is of the essence. But Labour’s call 
for “Keynesianism-heavy’ is as far 
as it 1s able to go, given the history 
and ideology of social democracy. 
Corbyn and his team (which includes 
ex-members of the old CPGB) fail 
to understand that, whilst a massive 
fiscal stimulus and a semblance of an 
economic plan for recovery was seen 
as necessary by all sections of society 
in 1945, in order to rebuild a jaded 
and war-torn British economy, today 
the more sober sections of the ruling 
class draw the line at what they call 
“a return to socialism in one country” 
- note the deliberate comparison with 
Stalin’s terror state, in order to scare 
off its readers - even though the stakes 
could not be higher. When it comes 
down to it, the F'T wants to reassure its 
readers that ‘responsible’ capitalists 
are not prepared to sanction Corbyn’s 
latest manifesto, because they 
know that this would lead to a more 
combative working class somewhere 
down the line. This presents an even 
bigger danger to their interests than 
an existential crisis for civilisation as 
we know it. 

Closer to home, although British 
capital is in a deep crisis vis-a-vis its 
competitors, for the Boris Johnson- 
led Tory Party the only way to go is 
a race to the bottom. This is literally 
a good thing for a large section of 
the cabinet, with their connections to 
hedge funds in the City, whilst it 1s 
bad for British capital - in particular, 
those who invest in manufacturing. 
If the Conservatives were once the 
undisputed party of choice for the 
ruling class, when it comes to the 
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Worried by the srosnect of a Corbyn-led gaveininent 


question of a government which can 
be trusted to look after its interests, 
now the party has been taken over 
by those who have a vested interest 
in short-termism or _ increasingly 
reckless speculative capital, along 
with a willingness to sell Britain off 
to US and Chinese capitalism. 

On the other hand, as I have already 
pointed out, in the light of Labour’s 
2019 manifesto, this principal 
representative of mainstream British 
capital has taken fright and done 
another volte face: it has returned to 
its traditional mistrust of the Labour 
Party, all within the space of a week! 

This is clear when we come to 
Labour’s promise of a “massive 
increase in the size of the state”. The 
FT’s economics editor, Chris Giles, 
reminds us that Labour’s proposal to 
expand by more than 6% in terms of 
gross domestic product is “the biggest 
in living memory”. In the past, “the 
state has taken that share of the 
economy with state spending only in 
time of crisis or world war’. So, for 
Giles, the climate crisis, along with the 
threat to our whole ecosystem, is less 
important than the great depression or 
World War II!* 

Yet Giles’s own _ instrumental 
reason allows him to admit that 


it 1s perfectly possible to run a 
successful economy with state 
spending amounting to about 
45% of GDP. Under a Corbyn- 
led government spending would 
be lower than in France, about the 
same as in Germany and a little 
higher than the Netherlands. All 
are successful capitalist economies 
.. [But] It 1s the speed of transition 
that worries economists. 


Bank of England governor Mark 
Carney reminds FT readers about 
“how difficult it is for the UK 
economy to adjust to change that 
Brexit could bring. Labour’s plan 
would involve a bigger adjustment, 
as the state displaces private-sector 
activity’. This is how capitalists 
rationalise the situation! 

Still the most enlightened paper 
of the bourgeoisie reveals that the 
ruling class is in a bind. It does not 
want a Johnson-led government, 
which represents the narrow interests 
of hedge-fund managers, because 
that would be just as disruptive as 
Corbyn’s latest manifesto. This would 
lead to a hard Brexit and a deregulated 
economy dominated by American and 
Chinese capital; which would mark 
the end of British manufacturing 
(even if the latter 1s dominated by 
multinationals). And  Johnson’s 
Brexit could easily lead to a no-deal 
scenario, which might trigger another 
financial crash. On the other hand, 
the CBI/FT have been stunned by the 


2019 manifesto, given that “Labour 
seeks huge jump in borrowing, tax 
and spending”’. 

Giles then switches to playing 
devil’s advocate, saying that there 
are loopholes in Labour’s tax-raising 
plans: For example, “The proposed 
rise in capital gains tax would be 
easy to avoid, because people would 
time asset sales to minimise their 
bills.’ As for “taxes on corporate 
income” - ie, “levied on companies 
and people holding securities’, as one 
commentator is quoted as saying, “you 
shouldn’t think these are all taxes on 
the rich, as they will be passed on to 
customers and employees”. 

Another article on the same page 
pursues the same tactic. It attacks 
Labour’s plan for a windfall tax on 
North Sea oil and gas as a means to 
pay for a greener Britain, arguing 
that this will be counterproductive: 
Corbyn has “promised a £250 billion 
‘green transformation fund’ - financed 
with borrowing - to pay for policies 
including electric car loans, a mass 
household insulation programme and 
a fleet of state-controlled offshore 
wind farms”. The party has pledged 
that “almost 90% of electricity would 
be renewable or low-carbon in 10 
years and ... to deliver 50% of home 
heating from renewable and low- 
carbon sources by 2030, reflecting 
the difficulty of replacing millions 
of household gas boilers”. Cue a 
Greenpeace statement, which argued 
that Labour’s plans “did not go far 
enough to tackle emissions from 
aviation’, and so on. 

The lesson to be drawn here is that 
it is impossible to fulfil the promise of 
a Green New Deal under capitalism. 

The FT had been hoping for a 
“reset” of capitalism. But in the cold 
light of day, once the implications 
of Labour’s 2019 manifesto had 
sunk in, it was a case of reverting 
to its previous position: ie, giving 
way to Brexit tribalism. The latter 
was resurrected again in the BBC’s 
November 20 Question Time special, 
which featured a debate between 
the leaders of the four main parties. 
While Johnson stuck to his mantra of 
“Let’s get Brexit done!”, Corbyn was 
exposed as a fence-sitter once again, 
although this time he was forced to 
break cover: he stated that, under 
his leadership (!) a future Labour 
government would renegotiate Brexit, 
which would be put to the people in a 
second referendum, who would have 
a choice between a Labour soft Brexit 
and ‘remain’. But Corbyn himself 
would remain “neutral”. For this he 
was rightly criticised by QT chair 
Fiona Bruce, who stated that “the 
definition of leadership is that the 
leader has to lead” - especially in a 
situation which is going to determine 
the future of British capitalism. Once 


again, Corbyn’s character is being 
called into question. More important, 
this could stymie support for Labour’s 
manifesto, despite the fact that it 
offers ‘hope’ to millions of British 
workers via a radical programme of 
reform “not seen since the second 
world war”. 


Without illusions 


What does all this really mean? For 
me, the elephant in the room is the 
fact that we are stuck in the epoch of 
decline and transition, which neither 
Marx nor Engels envisaged, given 
their own rational optimism vis-a-vis 
the emergence of the working class 
as the agency of the social revolution 
(despite Marx’s own recognition that 
the bourgeois hierarchal division of 
labour depresses the worker “both 
intellectually and physically to the 
level of a machine’”). At the same 
time, for them the acquisition of 
adequate or communist consciousness 
is indispensable for such a transition; 
ie, it is the only alternative to 
the current situation, where “the 
productive forces receive under the 
system of private property a one- 
sided development only, and for the 
majority they become destructive 
forces”’.° 

Some comrades may scoff at 
Trotsky’s own manifesto, which 
became the founding document of 
the Fourth International in 1938, The 
death agony of capitalism and the 
tasks of the Fourth International. But 
on what grounds? Is it because his 
observation was premature in relation 
to the “crisis of leadership”, whilst the 
world situation has become “somewhat 
rotten” - despite the betrayal of social 
democracy in 1914, followed by the 
Stalinist counterrevolution in the 
Soviet Union, which then usurped 
the leadership of the Comintern? If 
so, then the price which humanity 
had to pay for Trotsky’s - let alone 
Marx’s and Engel’s - premature 
observations, was two world wars, the 
great depression and the holocaust. 
(Or is it because Trotsky’s call for a 
“transitional programme” represents a 
retreat into economism? Surely that is 
debatable at the very least.) Certainly, 
things have become a lot worse since 
1945, given the fact that humanity is 
now confronted with an existential 








crisis. 

Rather than Labour allowing itself 
to be coopted by the ruling class, 
for a brief moment, it assumed the 
leadership of a ruling class in disarray, 
which needed a lifeline, on this 
occasion from the main party of the 
class enemy (for better or worse). Not 
only did we have an alignment which 
appeared to offer a rational and radical 
solution to a real and developing 
existential crisis for humanity as a 
whole: it also offered the possibility 
of a government committed to 
alleviating the worst effects of Brexit 
on the British economy (although the 
atomisation of the working class and 
the impact of rightwing populism may 
yet prove to be too strong for both the 
FT and Labour). 

But, to  everyone’s — surprise, 
Labour’s 2019 manifesto - in reality 
- 1s too rational and radical for the 
FT et al to go along with - even if it 
cannot be achieved under capitalism! 
Therefore, in less than a week, when 
“all fixed relations” appeared to be 
“swept away’, this uneasy alignment 
of the most sober representatives of 
the ruling class and the Labour Party 
was broken. Thus we return to the 
status quo once again. 

Finally, this brings me to the 
vexed question of how the left 
should vote on December 12. Given 
the exceptional circumstances that 
we find ourselves in, I agree with 
the slogan, ‘Vote Labour without 
illusions’. At the same time, we must 
continue to criticise the shortcomings 
of Corbynism from the standpoint of 
Marxism and the need for a Marxist 
party. But, in the unlikely event that 
Corbyn is able to form a majority 
government, this would mean that the 
working class, as well as everyone 
else, would be better off, at least in 
the short term. At the same time, 
many workers would be emboldened 
to take the struggle forward @ 


Notes 
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Make amends 


’m afraid that the three days 

remaining in November 
following the publication of 
last week’s Weekly Worker 
were not enough to raise the 
extra £354 we needed to reach 
our monthly target of £2,000. 

Despite the valiant efforts of 
VT, who paid us £50 by bank 
transfer, and of SN (£20) and 
BD (£10), who both used PayPal 
(as did AR, who came up with 
his usual fiver), our final total 
was only £1,731 - a shortfall 
of £269, which, of course, we 
could really do with making up 
in December. After the repeated 
successes of recent months, 
perhaps our readers have become 
a little complacent, but if we 
don’t make amends by breaking 
through the £2,000 barrier this 
month, that will leave us with a 
problem. 

Of course, when it comes to 
December’s fund, in rolled the 
usual start-of-the-month batch of 
standing orders. There were 18 of 
them, ranging from the £50 from 
AC, £40 from EW and £30 from 
both ST and CG, to the single- 
figure contributions from the likes 
of DC, BG, PBS and PL - every 


little helps, comrades, so thanks to 
each one of you! 

Those 18 SOs came to £302 
and, on top of that, VC wrote 
us a brilliant £100 cheque - of 
which £40 was added to her £60 
annual subscription. Finally, 
RT was another who clicked on 
that PayPal button to boost our 
December fighting fund by a 
further £25. 

All of that means we already 
have £367 after just four days - 
but, of course, things always seem 
better because of those standing 
orders - which unfortunately do 
not come our way in such large 
numbers later on in the month 
(although some of the most 
generous ones do!). 

But let’s not rely too much 
on those regular donors. There’s 
nothing stopping you making a 
one-off gift if you’re impressed 
by what we’re doing. Over to you, 
comrades! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Monarchy and armed forces: counterrevolutionary both 


Preparing for battles ahead 


Mary Govan reports on the joint meeting of CPGB and Labour Party Marxists comrades 


he November 30 aggregate 
Tie with Jack Conrad giving 

his assessment of the various 
possibilities following December 12. 
He pointed out that, according to the 
polls, Labour is increasing its support 
and the Tories are slipping back. In 
view of this, there could be yet another 
hung parliament - indeed even a small 
Labour majority is possible. 

Comrade Conrad stated that the 
2019 manifesto, /ts time for real 
change, 1S certainly more radical 
than the 2017 equivalent, For the 
many, not the few, although it is still 
“radical reform” within the paradigm 
of capitalism. In contrast Labour’s 
very first manifesto in 1900 called 
for a citizens’ militia, while in 1945 
Clement Attlee outlined what he 
called a “socialist road” (ts time for 
real change uses the word ‘socialism’ 
only once as a description of the 
national health service). 


Of course, the Tories’ main 


campaigning call is “Get Brexit 
done”. Their strategy would not work 
if the Brexit Party was doing well, 
but Nigel Farage fell on his sword, 
and the Brexit Party has withdrawn 
hundreds of candidates, while others 
walked of their own accord, so the 
Tories are expected to “mop up” much 
of the Brexit Party’s support. On the 
other hand, the Liberal Democrats are 
coming out strongly for remaining 
in the European Union, but they are 
not doing well in the polls. It 1s ironic 
that every time their leader appears on 
television their poll numbers dip. 

By contrast, the Labour Party has 
maintained its position of studied 
ambiguity on Brexit, and will not 
commit to ‘leave’ or ‘remain’, but 
says it will hold a second referendum 
to put its own newly negotiated deal 
before the people. 

While a small minority predicted 
the outcome of the last election, 
comrade Conrad was far more 


cautious on this one. In 2017 there 
was a working class surge for Labour 
towards the end, and this election 
has seen a large group of under-35s 
registering to vote. It is this that opens 
the way to the possibility of Labour 
emerging from the election as the 
largest party. However, Tony Blair 
has been talking up a government 
of national unity, and that is also 
possible if Labour has a majority. The 
establishment does not like large parts 
of the manifesto and will not take it 
lying down. Richard Dearlove, the 
former director of MI6, has spoken 
out against Corbyn, and in this he is 
obviously representing the views of 
his successors. The army is another 
factor - it swears allegiance to the 
queen and not to the government. If 
Corbyn is elected, said one general, 
“We will not obey the peacenik”. 
There is the possibility that the army 
would intervene if the privy council 
decides the country is ungovernable. 
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Attacks on Corbyn have come 
thick and fast - he has been too close 
to Britain’s enemies, is a friend of 
Hamas, etc. And, of course, there 
is Labour’s ‘anti-Semitism’ - large 
numbers of Jews will allegedly 
leave Britain if Corbyn becomes PM 
(amongst other predictions of doom). 
However, comrade Conrad reminded 
us that president Francois Mitterrand 
abandoned his programme in France 
within six months, and _ believes 
Corbyn might so the same if he 
headed a government. 

The advisors to Corbyn have a 
strategy that basically says, ‘Stick 
to the economy, stupid’ - alongside 
‘Throw your friends to the wolves’ 
- many of Corbyn’s supporters have 
been sacrificed on this altar. What the 
eventual impact will be is not known, 
but the strategy has given Boris 
Johnson the ability to taunt Corbyn 
that the Labour Party is full of racists. 
Corbyn’s only reply has been, ‘We are 





dealing with it’. The result of all this 
has meant that anyone who criticises 
Israel now is in danger of being called 
an anti-Semite, and we have seen the 
results. 

Comrade Conrad ended _ by 
referring to the recently formed 
Labour Left Alliance (Carla Roberts 
of LPM had been expected to speak 
on this, but in the end was unable to 
attend). He spoke of the need for the 
left to see Corbyn in a positive way, 
as opposed to the Labour right - but 
without pretending that he would 
usher in socialism. The LLA would 
need to defend a Corbyn government 
against the “push-back” of the army, 
secret service, etc, but at the same 
time we needed to promote our own 
programme. 

The Labour left, including groups 
like the Labour Representation 
Committee, has not been growing. But 
this is not surprising, given the witch- 
hunt, the anti-Semitism campaign 
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and the fact that the leadership has 
pursued an economistic programme. 
When it comes to the LLA, we are 
for a structure based on individual 
membership, not an alliance of 
different groups making it impossible 
to win the left to a genuine Marxist 
alternative. But the LRC, for example, 
has made a choice between criticism 
of the Corbyn programme and the 
safety of the Labour leadership and 
the trades unions. 

Our work will really start after 
December 12, when it will be 
essential to win the membership to 
stand up to the right, which wants to 
replace Corbyn with someone more 
‘sensible’. We must fight to arm the 
party with a leadership that will not 
be afraid to put forward a radical anti- 
capitalist programme. 


Debate 


Stan Keable from LPM was the first 
speaker from the floor. He said that 
the Labour right would like to get rid 
of the entire pro-Corbyn membership, 
which it regards as far too radical. It 
is happy to join in the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
campaign to this end. Historically, 
he said, discontented Labour voters 
stayed at home rather than voting Tory. 
Tony Blair lost us 5 million votes. A 
Corbyn surge and a Labour majority 
is still possible, if we can get the vote 
out. Bob Paul spoke next and said that 
it was obvious that the establishment 
is worried about the election. But he 
was critical of Corbyn’s interview 
with Andrew Neil, as the Labour 
leader was ineffective, in that he was 
not aggressive enough. For his part, 
James Harvey felt that there was 
the possibility of good results in the 
north, although in the south things 
are perhaps different. So he felt that 
this was a difficult election to call. He 
also reported that in his own branch 
Labour was still recruiting - at about 
15 members a month - although two 
or three were also dropping out each 
month. The Corbyn factor is important, 
he said, and the right would like a 
candidate like Angela Rayner, who 
talks left, but makes compromises. 

Sarah Clarke spoke about how 
many in her area feel that Corbyn is 
anti-Semitic and will step down if 
Labour does badly, “because that is 
what leaders do”. Jim Coates, a guest 
at the meeting, felt that true Labour 
voters do not vote Tory, while Vernon 
Price reported that canvassing in 
his locality demonstrated that there 
were many undecided Labour voters, 
who believe “Jeremy Corbyn is the 
problem”. Qualitatively, the Labour 
left has not grown and Momentum has 
not lived up to expectations. He felt 
that the left must rethink its approach, 
as we are not making the impact we 
should. 

Coming back in, Jack Conrad 
talked about the problem of drawing 
conclusions from radio and television 
reporting. He also rejected the idea 
that after this election the country 
would “go back to normal” - now there 
is no ‘normal’ to go back to. Whether 
the UK leaves the EU or not, Brexit is 
here to stay as part of politics. Turning 
to Labour, he pointed out that trigger 
ballots would have to be used after 
the election in order to rid Labour of 
pro-capitalist rightwing MPs. More 
generally, the coming period needs to 
be one where the battle for ideas takes 
precedence. And, in relation to the 
LLA, he said that after the election we 
should assess its worth - we must not 
pretend to be the Labour left: we need 
to say who we are and to fight for our 
own political positions. 

After the break for lunch, this 
discussion continued, with Peter 
Manson stating that the current 
manifesto was much more radical 
than the previous one, but was 
still immersed in “Labourism’’, 
and therefore operating within the 
confines of capitalism. He felt that 
if Labour failed to win the election, 
the right would renew its open 





Brexit won’t go away 


campaign to replace Corbyn as 
leader and he would be under great 
pressure to resign. With respect to 
anti-Semitism, comrade Manson 
believes that Labour’s strategy was 
hopelessly wrong - Corbyn should 
have challenged the “fake news” 
about the party’s ‘anti-Semitism’. 

Anne McShane spoke via a 
computer link in relation to the 
situation in Northern Ireland, where 
the election was focussing not only 
on Brexit, but also on the extra 
impetus towards a united Ireland if 
the UK left the EU. More generally 
there was the impact being made by 
environmentalists. 

Meanwhile, Phil Kent agreed that 
the political crisis will continue after 
the election. He felt that, for Corbyn, 
unity in the party was everything and, 
as he gains more status, he is likely 
to move to the right. On the ‘anti- 
Semitism’ campaign, he felt that this 
really derived from American foreign 
policy - and if we leave the EU we 
will be “in the pocket” of the US and 
its foreign policy. 

Mike Macnair spoke about what 
he sees as the 40-year experiment 
in neoliberal non-state intervention 
unwinding. The capitalist class 
cannot see any way other than 
privatisation, even though it 
has failed. He wondered if the 
Scots would unilaterally declare 
independence after the election, 
although, if the Tories win a big 
majority, this may help face down 
the Scottish National Party. While 
in Northern Ireland the issue of a 
possible separation from the EU was 


central, there was no chance of an 
independent Scotland joining the EU, 
as that would be automatically vetoed 
by Spain because of its own problem 
with separatists in Catalonia. 

After this comrade Keable spoke 
again and said that the Labour left and 
right are essentially saying the same 
things: “Elect us and we will deliver.” 
In both cases careerism was endemic. 
With respect to the LLA, consensus 
does not work, and the question is 
whether the LRC will be split over 
the LLA, he thought. The present 
situation is that there are no officers 
and no steering committee, only the 
growing and already cumbersome 
Organising Group, consisting of 
delegates from affiliated groups. 

In relation to Ireland, James Harvey 
pointed out that the all-Ireland context 
was a new element in the Brexit 
controversy, although other questions 
like abortion and gay marriage were 
also important. Electoral polarisation 
was increasing in the north and the 
central issues of nationalism and class 
remained intertwined. 

Following this, comrade Conrad 
responded to the debate. He argued 
that the purge of the Labour left 
would continue until we organise to 
beat it. ‘Anti-Semitism’ has become a 
powerful weapon and the left is divided 
over it. This is the first time the break- 
up of the UK 1s a real possibility. It 1s 
a question of nationalism vs class and 
nationalism vs internationalism. As 
Benedict Anderson pointed out, people 
are prepared to die for a nation, but not 
for a class. We must change that. 

He stressed that the importance 





of the LLA 1s not its name, but what 
it was organised around. We need to 
think, whereas much of the left in 
Britain is only looking towards the 
next strike or demonstration. 


Kautsky 
controversy 


As comrade Roberts was unable to 
attend, the CPGB Provisional Central 
Committee asked Mike Mcnair to 
stand in and summarise the Kautsky 
debate in the USA, which he had 
discussed in a series of articles in 
the Weekly Worker in August and 
September. 

But the issues at stake apply 
everywhere. For instance, in Britain, 
while the Labour leadership fetishises 
getting into government, the left 
continues as mere self-perpetuating 
sects. The Socialist Workers Party, 
for example, has a managerialist 
version of direct action. It thinks of 
everything being determined by the 
next demonstration or strike - not 
the political organisation needed. 
Their members are instructed to go 
from one single issue to another, and 
are not expected to contradict their 
leaders. They “do not need to think” 
and are told what to do. 

By contrast a party needs to first 
have a programme, from which 
members can take guidance - whether 
in relation to Labour, trade union 
work or individual campaigns. A 
managerial approach is anathema to 
a principled Marxist party, for which 
both programmatical intransigence 
and tactical flexibility are essential. 

Comrade Macnairdiscussedan article 


by Ed Rooksby in the New Socialist, 
in which he said that the “Bolsheviks 
did not smash the old state.”. This was 
correct - the German army smashed 
the state and the Bolsheviks created a 
new one. But Rooksby was arguing for 
reformist electoralism. Unfortunately, 
said comrade Macnair ironically, the 
working class struggle does not rise 
and fall in time with a parliamentary 
timetable. 

Turning to the USA, he pointed to 
the rise of the Democratic Socialists 
of America, which now has 50,000 
members and is bigger than the US 
Communist Party. Here too the left 
needs to be guided by a principled 
programme. He took issue with 
the views of Eric Blanc, who in the 
debate on Kautsky insisted that there 
must be no “ruptural” transition to 
socialism. He too stakes everything 
on the winning of elections. 

When he ceased to be a Marxist, 
Kautsky polemicised against the 
Russian Revolution - in fact he was 
more hostile to it than some people to 
his right. But before that Kautsky had 
argued in favour of winning over the 
army alongside mass working class 
action. This does not fall into the trap 
of Blanc’s reformist electoralism. 


Exchanges 


All this led to a number of interesting 
contributions. First up was Farzad 
Kamangar, who commented that for 
the left at the moment tactics were 
more important than strategy, and 
that “tailing” is a reflection of the 
weakness of the left. For instance, 
she did not feel that the British left 
was genuinely interested in_ the 
environment - it was more a case of 
following the crowd. Participating 
in the electoral process requires an 
acknowledgement of the centrality of 
working class independence, which at 
present scarcely exists. 

James Harvey was interested in 
particular in the influence of the 
ideas of Kautsky on the Second 
International. Turning to the present 
day, he felt that the weakness of the left 
was its lack of hope and a fear of what 
will happen in a sudden “rupture”. He 
also pointed out that the form of social 
democratic consciousness advocated 
by the post-Marxist Kautsky can be 
used to police workers. 

Lawrence Parker, another non- 
CPGB/LPM guest at the meeting, 
said that for many on the left strategy 
had been demoted in favour of tactics. 
One problem is that the left does not 
read Lenin or Kautsky. In relation to 
the latter, he said that an individual’s 
contradictions needed to be taken into 
account, so that we are in a position to 
understand them dialectically. 

Jack Conrad commented that what 
we need is to look at what is possible 
for today, since what has gone before 
has ended in failure. The working 
class is nothing without organisation, 
and the working class must organise 
around every aspect of life. A party 
newspaper, even if published abroad, 
as Iskra was, is essential. Turning 
more precisely to the Kautsky debate 
in the US, he said that the good thing 
about it is that it has encouraged the 
notion that the left has the obligation to 
think. Then there is the importance of 
Bernie Sanders’s campaign to win the 
Democratic nomination while openly 
saying he is a socialist. By contrast, 
in Britain, the rise of Corbynism has 
not produced any notable thought, so, 
even if Corbyn is elected, he will end 
up heading a reformist government to 
the cheers of the left. What 1s needed 
now is healthy debate within the 
movement. 

In reply, Mike Macnair summed up 
his conclusions as follows: 

@ The working class must have its 
own press - an idea that dates back to 
the Chartist movement. 

@ We must stop and rethink - how do 
we begin again? The mass movement 
has been destroyed and has to be 
rebuilt @ 
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Pretend language of democracy 


Thomas Klikauer and Norman Simmons see the ugly old face of classic fascism behind the new social 


mediaveneer 
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man with first-hand knowledge 
A of fascism and Nazism, Primo 
Levi, once said that 2Ist 
century fascism will be different from 
the 20th century fascism we know. 
Next to Chile under the mass torturer, 
Augusto Pinochet, the three foremost 
places where old fascism and Nazism 
came forth were Italy, Germany and 
Spain (a mixture of Catholicism and 
fascism). Francisco Franco and _ his 
dictadura franquista are commonly 
seen as representing a somewhat 
milder version of German and Italian 
fascism, but, as some historians have 
argued, the clerical fascists killed more 
people in the first few months after 
taking power than Germany’s Nazis 
did in their initial period in power - 
in fact, recent estimates suggest that 
300,000 people were murdered. 
Perhaps one of the _ striking 
differences between the old and new 
forms of fascism is the possibility 
of working within existing social 
structures, as the philosopher, Theodor 
Adorno, opined. In Adorno’s home 
country of Germany, this possibility 
came to the fore in the 1950s, when 
the openly neo-fascist Socialist Reich 
Party made its appearance. The SRP 
was followed by many other neo- 
Nazi parties in Germany, including 
the most notorious and successful 
National Democratic Party. The NPD 
was thriving until the Alternative for 
Germany appeared in 2015. Founded 
in 2013 and gaining popularity in 
the wake of Germany’s positive and 
successful refugee policy (2015), the 
AfD fully arrived in 2017, when a 
member of the party was elected to 
Germany’s federal parliament. 
Moreover, modern fascism is 
not just transnational: it also has 
transhistorical features, as it shows 
its new, but yet familiarly ugly, face 
again in the 21st century.'! The mask 
of ‘populism’ has proved to be very 
transparent. While — old-fashioned 
fascism had anti-Semitism and anti- 
communism as the main elements at its 
ideological core, today’s fascism has 
dropped anti-communism as a defining 
element. This is, of course, because 
communism - in the form of a strong, 
internationalist mass movement, well- 
organised trade unions and a solid 
party mechanism - ceased to exist with 
the fall and disappearance of the Soviet 
Union. Unlike Italy during the 1920s 


and Germany and Spain in the 1930s, 
contemporary communism no longer 
poses a serious threat to capitalism 
and the state institutions that secure its 
existence. 

Apart from the decline of anti- 
communism, new fascism also differs 
from rightwing populism and cannot 
be taken as its synonym. Populism 
might be seen as a movement setting 
the pure people - in the German case, 
the Aryan Volksgemeinschaft - against 
a corrupt elite. However, the new 
fascism refers to more than a way of 
expressing populism’s propaganda 
methods. In fact, populism can be 
characterised as just that: a cluster of 
propaganda methods, and therefore 
more a style than a substantial political 
strategy. It cannot be credited with a 
full political ideology. By contrast, 
both new and old fascism do have very 
serious ideologies. For example, the 
new version of fascism reaches beyond 
rightwing populism’s xenophobia. 
Moreover, while rightwing populism 
will be found mostly in line with 
neoliberalism (eg, dominating markets 
with a weak state), the new fascism 
favours a strong, authoritarian state - 
something many rightwing populists 
detest. 

Unlike mghtwing populism, 
old and new fascism always 
drags along with it the idea of 
a national or, ideally, racial 
community. Like old fascism, 
new fascism puts forward a goal 
for a new racial community, based 
on areawakened nation. Therefore, 
new fascism emerges as politically 
reactionary and socially regressive, 
since it wants to restore a so-called lost 
sovereignty based on the strength of 
racial purity. It also features economic 
protectionism, while defending an 
elusive (mythical) national identity - 
and claiming that such a race-based 
identity 1s under threat. Because of 
that threat, protection of the traditional 
ideal justifies violence. This is the 
white community that features in 
supremacist and in_ nationalistic 
slogans, and which speaks both 
explicitly and in the coded language of 
anti-Semitism. 

New _fascism’s_ racism = and 
nationalism has the idea of the so-called 
‘great replacement’ (Umvolkung) at 
its core. In Germany this is supposed 
to be a historical truism, embedded 


Fascism comes with 

many symbols and 

in many guises, but 

today it is a lunatic 
fringe 


Mussolini and Hitler: 
helped into power 
by the bourgeoisie 
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in the familiar symbols of the Aryan 
nation. In the recent American version, 
it also appeared in the gathering of 
white-nationalist, Ku Klux Klan and 
other racist groups in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where the thugs marched 
with blazing candles, carried banners 
proclaiming their hatred of the Jews 
and shouted, “You will not replace 
us!” Those were the would-be Nazis 
that Donald Trump called nice guys. 
In Europe, in sharp contrast to old 
fascism, the new fascists hardly come 
dressed up as Nazis. They no longer 
sport black shirts (Italy) or brown shirts 
(Germany). They do not wear uniforms 
at all, and may appear in business suits 
(ironically made by the very people 
they despise). This reflects a historic 
shift as much as an awareness of an 
impending marginalisation of new 
fascism, were they to show too many 
open similarities with old fascism. 
These dangerous folk are, in other 
words, wolves in sheeps’ clothing. 


Identity politics 


Today there is no newspaper called 
Sturmer or Volkischer Beobachter to 
publish openly racist screeds - and no 
Hitler screaming about eradicating the 
Jewish race in Europe or Mussolini 
bombastically thundering his hateful 
venom. Instead, new fascism employs 
political consultants, marketing 
experts and PR specialists. This new, 
Slick fascism uses rafts of internet 
services to transmit its ideology. 
And it has also shifted from simple 
nationalism toward a national identity 
based on whiteness and race. As a 
consequence, we see the rise of the 
neo-fascist with a variety of names, 
and yet just below the surface there 
is the same old, same old vitriolic 
nonsense. You only have to listen for 
a moment to see right through to the 
core of their obnoxious values. As 
they say, a leopard cannot change its 
spots. 

Yet new fascism skilfully seems 
to draw on the trendy modern (or 
post-modernist) concept of identity 
politics. For all its talk about 
globalism, multiculturalism and 
post-colonialism, identity politics, in 
this sense, is still a race-based and 
nationalistic form of exclusivity - an 
irrational notion of ‘pure’ identity 
is mixed by the new fascists with 
nostalgia for the Third Reich, the 





Romano-imperialism of Mussolini 
and the Catholic-fascistic order in 
Spain. Of course, all this comes with 
a strong dose of enemy ideology in 
the form of “us versus them’. It 1s a 
cuckoo concept of the civilised versus 
the primitive - ‘cuckoo’ because these 
grandiose terms have no depth and 
merely signal white versus coloured - 
and German, Italian and other white 
peoples versus foreigners, refugees 
and migrants. The new fascism lives 
in and feasts upon such political 
demagogueries. Everything 1s_skin- 
deep, and has the same old putrid 
stench of self-deluded hatred as the 
pseudo-science of racial politics or 
the fake Romantic nationalisms of the 
19th century always had. Nothing has 
changed except the most superficial, 
cheap varnish - you do not even have 
to scratch the surface to see that the 
patterns of hate have not changed 
either. Whether in the old fascism or 
the new, hatred remains a constant. 

Thus the Great Leader in the White 
House defines as “very fine people” 
the followers of the new fascism 
- similar to “des gens tres bien’, 
who, Alexandre Jardin reminds us, 
cooperated with the folk in Vichy and 
the Germans in Paris. These types are 
the nationalists, the anti-feminists, 
the homophobic, xenophobic patriots 
and the anti-Semitic protectors of 
civic order - with, let us not forget to 
add, a marked hostility towards the 
enlightenment, modernity, modern 
art, ecology and_ intellectualism. 
Nowadays, new fascism has added 
Islamophobia to old fascism’s anti- 
Semitism. Both modalities of hatred 
remain key defining factors of the new 
version. To Treitschke’s The Jews are 
our misfortune (Die Juden sind unser 
Ungltck - 1879) the eternal migrant 
from the east has been added. 

Of course, old fascism tormented 
and tortured Jews, communists, 
socialists, anarchists, gypsies, the 
handicapped, homosexuals ... in 
other words, virtually anyone who 
did not fit in with the purity of a 
Volksgemeinschaft - or Mussolini’s 
Italy renewed to Roman glory, or 
Franco’s  clerical-fascistic Spain. 
When asked about his programme, // 
Duce simply replied: “It is to break 
the bones of the democrats ... and, 
the sooner, the better!” Brutality 
and torture had long been part of 
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old fascism. As the philosopher, 
Jean Amery, once said, “It was 
precisely in torture that the Third 
Reich materialised.” New fascism is 
different - well, at least, so far. Until 
now, it has not opened concentration 
camps and run a regime of torture. 
And yet there is that horrendous case 
of the torture of a young Jewish man 
lured into the flat of a young migrant 
female and there beaten to death 
over a period of several days by her 
brothers, cousins and friends. No, we 
must admit, anti-Semitism has not 
yet died, not even in the birthplace of 
‘Liberty, Fraternity and Equality’ - to 
wit, France. 

Violence, brutality and _ torture 
divide the new from the old fascism, 
just as with the idea of imperial fascism 
versus occupation fascism. /mperial 
fascism 1s the conquering variety, the 
one that seeks Lebensraum, a living 
space for its Aryans, with other people 
either enslaved or exterminated 
- what we today call ‘ethnically 
cleansed’. By contrast, occupation 
fascism reveals itself as a form of 
government that assists the invading 
fascism: eg, Marshall Pétain’s Vichy 
in France and Miklos MHorthy’s 
regency in Hungary. Viewed from 
the imperialist-occupation standpoint, 
the new fascism is akin to neither. 
Nor does the new fascism seek to 
invade neighbouring countries - at 
least not openly. New fascism is less 
aggressive in military terms compared 
to its old-fashioned form. 

Still, if old fascism offered an 
alternative to the historical crisis of 
liberal democracy during the 1930s, 
today’s new fascism works towards 
deepening the crisis of democracy. 
Recently, Freedom House called 
it “Democracy in retreat”.? New 
fascism offers itself as an alternative 
to democracy. Not surprisingly, 
Germany’s semi-fascist AfD has 
labelled itself the “alternative” 
in reality to democracy (although 
the AfD would always deny being 
against democracy, in the same way 
as Hitler did - until January 1933, of 
course). New fascism’s relationship 
to democracy remains instrumental. 
The key to understanding it actually 
comes from a prime representatives 
of the old fascism: none other than 
Joseph Goebbels. New _ fascism 
subscribes to Goebbels’ statement: 
“Tt will always remain one of the best 
jokes of democracy, that it gave its 
deadly enemies the means by which it 
was destroyed.” This is the whispered 
strategy of new fascism. 


Nice people 

Just like old fascism, new fascism too 
is not based on violence alone, verbal 
or otherwise. Old fascism and new 
fascism operate with the notion that 
what is denied can be done, so long 
as no-one questions the authenticity 
of the disavowal. In this way, new 
fascism is joined to sections of what it 
calls the silent majority. As a profile, 
a typical new fascist supporter might 
be someone who tends to be an older 
man, living in the countryside with 
limited income and_ educational 
experiences, but with internet access: 
he sees what he wants to see and hears 
what he wants to hear. Unlike social 
elitism, old and new fascism are 
systems of subterfuge, obfuscation 
and coded language. Everyone can 
fool themselves into believing - and 
butter (or whale blubber) wouldn’t 
melt in their mouths - that they are 
such nice people. 

This kind of mass support is 
engineered by defining new fascism 
largely in negative terms: by what it 
obviously is not, and not by what its 
proponents actually say and do. New 
fascism is anti-liberal - and that’s OK, 
because you don’t have to hurt or 
insult anyone openly. It talks of itself 
as a vague and unexplained alternative 
to liberalism (which has been turned 
into a bad word that polite people 
do not use), and yet new fascism 


remains anti-communist, has a deep 
anti-female-gender bias, is anti- 
gay, anti-feminist, anti-democratic, 
anti-individualist, anti-Semitic, anti- 
enlightenment and anti-intellectual. 
You can add as many more ‘antis’ as 
you like, so long as you do not have to 
say them out loud. The ‘nice people’ 
will know what you mean. 

Essentially, the new fascism over- 
glorifies a racist and nationalistic 
culture - a culture of action, not 
of thought or critical deliberation. 
It fancies a culture of he-men 
(Ubermenschen), of street battles 
and of manly (bully) fighting. Still, 
the street fights and thug brutalities 
of old fascism have largely been 
replaced. New _ fascism favours 
media battles for the stage on which 
to fight against today’s open, liberal 
and democratic culture. The new 
fascism seeks to install a fascist 
culture and so replace the politically 
correct. Today, new fascism 
mostly operates without the actual 
brutalisation of people, even though 
there has been a marked increase in 
the brutalisation of language and 
discourse, as well as of open debate 
and democratic exchanges under 
new fascism.’ Such a debasement 
of language and a_ deliberate 
manipulation of the visual media 
is followed by a brutalisation of 
people. It follows the old saying: 
“At first they burn the books, then 
they burn the people.” This was the 
trajectory of old fascism’s rise to 
power. 

In this Kulturkampf (battle for the 
heart and soul of the people and the 
nation) of new fascism, electronic and 
digital communication, together with 
rightwing conspiracy myths* (which 
actually are subversive and corrosive 
forces - especially when ordinary 
people have been ill-educated in the 
ways of propaganda and lulled into 
the false belief that social platforms 
and public broadcasters are objective 
and fair) have become key elements 
in this struggle. Where old fascism 
found its raison d’étre in an outright 
rejection of 18th and 19th century 
enlightenment and science, new 
fascism rejects everything since 
the Paris events in 1968 - that year 
marking the birth of postmodernism, 
the new left and the educational and 
social reforms of a me-culture. Those 
were the years of the student revolts in 
the late 1960s. 

Inside new fascism, this revolt 
created a deep hatred against 
many cultural, social and political 
achievements. For that reason, 
rightwing extremists detest 1968. 
New fascists seek a regression to the 
supposedly glorious days before 1968 
and preferably a return to something 
even further back - just as old- 
fashioned fascists wanted to return to 
everything before 1789, the year of 
the French Revolution. 

In such a return to the hyper- 
glorified ‘good old days’, new 
fascism runs on a mixture of racism, 


anti-Semitism, authoritarianism 
and conservatism. Even though 
many standard conservative 


ideologies might reject this mix, 
new fascism is nothing less than 
an extremely reactionary form of 
political conservatism. Both old and 
new fascism pan out as extremist 
versions of conservatism. How 
so? Historically, it was a German 
conservative, Franz von Papen 
(1879-1969), who appointed Adolf 
Hitler as Reichskanzler in 1933, even 
when the National Socialists lacked 
a parliamentary majority. And it was 
a conservative - the much-respected 
Reichsprasident, Paul von Hindenburg 
(1847-1934), who backed Hitler’s rise 
to power. 


Differences 


Still we have to acknowledge that 
there are basic differences between 
conservatism and new _ fascism. 
Traditional conservatism seeks a 


passive - indeed an asphyxiated and 
static - society. Societies come to a 
complete standstill in the nightmarish 
hallucinations of traditional 
conservatism, which wants _ to 
preserve the status quo. By contrast, 
new fascism is reactionary. It wants 
to turn back the wheel of progress, 
imagining the rather illusive ideology 
of so-called traditional values. 

Under new fascism, at least in 
their dreams (which are the same as 
their speeches), these supposedly age- 
old values will no longer need to be 
enforced through violence, because 
there is only one blood-soaked soil, 
one homogenous people and one 
mythical leader. As far as one can 
tell, if one were only to pay attention 
to their pious wishes and idealised 
policies, violence in the form of mass 
repression, torture chambers and 
extermination policies are no longer 
part of new fascism. The leaders of 
this movement know that to advocate 
a repeat of them would alienate 
a substantial group of voters and 
supporters. This is an extra layer of 
duplicity and self-delusion, added to 
the usual masquerade of ultra-rightist 
parties. 

Since so many elements of old 
fascism have been inscribed into 
the national and even democratic 
heritage of the post-fascist years in 
Italy, Germany and Spain, today’s 
new fascism is able to utilise the 
underlying structures of language, 
imagery and gesture still found by 
scientific experiments to be operative 
at the unconscious level of behaviour 
and feeling/expression. Building on 
these subliminal structures, the new 
fascism is able to rehabilitate many 
elements of old fascism without 
openly advocating a return to Nazism 
and other brands of such authoritarian 
movements. As such, new fascism 
includes anti-Semitism, holocaust 
denial, the glorification of World War 
II as a purely militaristic experience 
and of its soldiers (on both sides, 
except for the Red Army) and a 
nostalgic romanticism for a past that 
never really existed. Simultaneously, 
to turn irony into grotesquery, one 
of new fascism’s key enemies - anti- 
fascism - is relentlessly attacked. 

New fascism even uses the coded 
language of fascism to associate anti- 
fascism with discredited old fascism. 
It talks of, for example, “red fascism” 
when seeking to attack anti-fascism. 
Then it accuses anti-fascists of using 
fascistic means in its attempts to call 
attention to and oppose the horrible 
implications of their own words 
and deeds. In short, new fascism 
does everything possible to blur 
the lines between new fascism and 
anti-fascism in order to make new 
fascism acceptable - it amounts to the 
mainstreaming of fascism. We see 
this daily in the way Donald Trump 
tweets out insults and barks twisted 
pseudo-historical — generalisations, 
each time projecting on _ others 
(scapegoats) his own faults and 
failings and trying to obfuscate and 
divert attention away from the crimes 
he commits in office.° Of course, in a 
milder tone, compared to the 1930s, 
new fascism exploits, even as it seeks 
to create more, divisions among 
those opposing it. 

In the 1930s, old fascism utilised a 
split between communists and social 
democrats. Today’s new fascism uses 
tensions between social democratic 
parties and more progressive parties, 
like Germany’s Die Linke or the 
Greens. Just before old fascism took 
over in 1933, one of Germany’s finest 
statesmen, Carl von Ossietzky (1889- 
1938) strongly argued for the coming 
together of communists and social 
democrats in order to fight fascism. 
Neither communists nor _— social 
democrats, tragically, were prepared 
to join forces in order to fight the 
rise of Hitler. Not long after, both 
parties paid a bitter price, with their 
comrades being tortured to death next 


to one another by Hitler’s SA. 

This is something democrats need 
to keep in mind. When faced with 
new fascism, democratic parties 
cannot afford to make the same 
mistake again, otherwise new fascism 
- aS a pernicious and reactionary form 
of anti-modernism - will inevitably 
take over. New fascism will install 
a totalitarian regime based on race 
and national identity. This will be 
the race-based and deeply anti- 
Semitic state the National Socialists 
established to last for a thousand 
years - the volkische Staat. 

The new fascist state will 
certainly be a monolithic entity to 
the exclusion of anyone not seen as 
white and Aryan. Those despised 
outsiders, refugees and _ cultural 
minorities, Hitler’s Untermenschen, 
will be incarcerated, expelled or 
extinguished. In Germany’s version 
of new fascism, this has already 
been expressed by the AfD through 
the suggestion that refugees should 
be shot at borders. In other cases, 
men, women and children who 
were defined as undocumented were 
imprisoned as “illegal immigrants”, 
as Trump decreed at the US-Mexican 
border. Dehumanisation and 
demonisation of the other is deeply 
ingrained in new fascism, especially 
along racial hierarchies. 

Old and new fascism do not differ in 
their willingness to destroy the heritage 
of Europe’s enlightenment, along with 
its Kantian tradition of modernity, 
rationality, tolerance, | openness, 
liberalism, pluralism, universalism 
and, above all, humanism. Like 
the fascism of the 1930s, the new 
fascism of our own day is not inclined 
towards the free market. A free and 
open marketplace is precarious and 
could easily hand itself and humanity 
over to the ruthless dictates of what 
Friedrich Hayek calls neoliberalism. 
Though the new fascism is not 
following this ideology of a radical, 
neoliberal economy (nor any other 
systematic ideology), it prefers the 
ideal of a strong, ethnically-cleansed 
and authoritarian state - not the total 
market. In Theodor Adorno’s words, 
this 1s the closed space in which the 
individual’s function is to serve the 
fascist state. 

In conclusion, new fascism and old 
fascism are not the same. In a way, new 
fascism has ‘modernised’ itself even 
though it remains a deeply anti-modern 
force. New fascism no longer operates 
with swastika flags, torch-marches, 
uniforms, street brutalities and the like. 
This is not to say that hard-core neo- 
Nazis to not do that - they do. But in 
new fascism’s modernised version, it 
has become less focused on violence 
and brutality - or at least wants the 
world to think so. It no longer comes 
to rallies in uniforms. Instead, it speaks 
the pretend language of democracy, 
play-acts normality to participate in the 
democratic process, acts as if it were 
following established rules, showcases 
an eagerness to debate issues with other 
parties, waits its turn to come to power, 
insists on free speech for all (that is, 
itself) and so on. 

In the end, new fascism operates 
within a range of deceptive 
manipulations in order to hide its 
deeply fascistic character. But it can 
be discovered by listening closely 
to the tones in its speech and can be 
smelt by the stench of its ideals @ 


Thomas Klikauer’s forthcoming 
book on the AfD will be published 
shortly, as will Norman Simms’ 
Mentalities. 


Notes 


1. See E Traverso The new faces of fascism 
London 2019. 

2. https://freedomhouse.org/report/freedom-world/ 
freedom-world-2019/democracy-in-retreat. 

3. See V Klempere Language of the Third Reich 
London 2013. 

4. See Thomas Klickauer, ‘Theories that kill’ 
(Weekly Worker November 22 2018). 

5. https://truthout.org/articles/challenging-trumps- 
language-of-fascism. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


™ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


—@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


M@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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James Harvey concludes his thoughts on the 1918-19 German revolution, based on his talk at CU2019 


T 


he central question in late 
December 1918 was how to 
build a party that could bring 
about socialism. Support for a 
revolutionary position was clearly 
growing amongst the Independent 
Social Democratic Party (USPD) left 
and the Revolutionary Shop Stewards 
in Berlin. 

In particular this support crystallised 
around calls for a USPD congress to 
decide the party’s position on the future 
constitutional structure of Germany and 
thus mount a challenge to the leadership‘s 
participation in the counterrevolutionary 
government of Friedrich Ebert. The 
leadership’s flat refusal to call a congress 
further heightened the debate about the 
type of party and strategy that was required. 
The available evidence suggests that at this 
stage Rosa Luxemburg and Leo Jogiches 
wanted to continue working within the 
USPD and develop the Spartakusbund’s 
support amongst left-moving workers. This 
appears to have been a relatively short-term 
strategy, as Luxemburg believed that the 
refusal to call a congress highlighted that 
the USPD leadership was moving to the 
right and a rapprochement with the SPD. 
However, Karl Liebknecht argued _ that 
the disintegration of the USPD was now 
occurring and that a new Communist Party 
should be launched immediately. 

Whilst in retrospect these differences 
about the timing of the launch of the new 
party might seem relatively minor, they 
did reflect different tactical approaches 
and different responses to the contradictory 
currents within the working class that 
would prove tragically significant in 
January 1919.! 

Although the Spartakusbund was to 
make up the key element in the formation 
of the German Communist Party, it was 
not the only revolutionary group that had 
an impact in this period. The International 
Communists of Germany (IKD) was a 
loose federation of autonomous groups 
in the industrial areas and ports of 
northern Germany, who had supported 
the Zimmerwald left in opposition to 
the imperialist war. However, unlike the 
Spartakists, this current had not joined the 
USPD and exhibited hostility to what it 
saw as the restrictive centralisation of the 
Spartakusbund.” The Bremen left, led by 
Johann Knief,; was the strongest group 
in this ‘left radical’ current, which argued 
for a form of anarcho-syndicalist “united 
organisation’, combining party and trade 
union.’ Although the IKD eventually 
agreed to fuse with the Spartakists, 
these differences on the nature of the 
revolutionary party remained and would 
prove to be important in the early years of 
the KPD.* 





were strong moods of ultra-leftism within 
both currents, demanding “a clean break 
with the hoax of parliamentarianism ... 
we cannot tolerate making any deals 
with bourgeois institutions ... Do not be 
diverted ...”” These views prevailed, with 
the result that the founding conference of 
the KPD (December 30 1918 - January 1 
1919) voted by 62 to 23 to abstain in the 
elections.° 

Given the growing strength of the 
counterrevolution in late December, these 
moods are perhaps understandable. The 
Ebert government had started to fulfil its 
side of the bargain with the army high 
command to ‘restore order’ by reining in 
the revolutionary elements in Berlin. Pro- 
government troops attempted to disarm 
the People’s Naval Division, a unit that 
was sympathetic to the revolutionary left 
and had participated in anti-government 
demonstrations. Militant sections among 
Berlin workers rallied to the side of sailors 
and helped to defeat the government troops 
over “Bloody Christmas’.’ This violence 
and the overt counterrevolutionary role of 
the government meant that the battle lines 
were now clearly drawn. 


Confusion 


In late December and early January the city 
was swept with rumours, and confusion 
reigned on all sides. However, if the SPD 
leadership around Ebert and the generals 
had a clear strategy, other actors in these 
events did not. Whilst the USPD members 
of the government resigned in protest 
over the events of “Bloody Christmas’, its 
leadership vacillated and was unsure of its 
next move. The USPD lefts, such as Georg 
Ledebour and Emil Eichhorn, issued calls 
to action and flirted with militant phrases, 
but offered no revolutionary programme or 
concrete strategy for the workers of Berlin.® 

The emerging KPD was also faced 
with a severe test of leadership in 
navigating the contradictory currents 
within the Berlin working class. For 
example, during ‘Bloody Christmas’ a 
group of Spartakists had, independently 
of the group’s leadership, taken over the 
offices of the SPD’s paper and issued their 
own version. The situation was defused 
by the evacuation of the building, but 
militant actions like this showed both the 
revolutionary potential and the dangers 
of a premature confrontation with the 
government.’ 

If the Spartakist leadership managed to 
contain the fall-out of ‘Bloody Christmas’, 
events in early January 1919 ultimately 
brought matters to a head. From late 
December units of the paramilitary 
Freikorps began to enter Berlin in 
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preparation for a counterrevolutionary 
offensive against the working class. The 
Freikorps were vehemently nghtwing 
ex-soldiers, effectrvely under the high 
command and determined to crush the 
revolutionary movement - a goal they 
shared with the SPD. On January 4 the 
SPD sacked Berlin’s police chief and 
USPD member, Emil Eichhorn, with 
the aim of provoking demonstrations 
and insurrectionary movements _ that 
could be used to justify repression by the 
army.'” The KPD leadership realised the 
dangers in the situation: on the one hand, 
revolutionary militancy amongst the Berlin 
working class was reaching boiling point 
and demands for action were growing by 
the day; on the other, even if an attempt to 
overthrow the government succeeded, the 
revolution could be isolated in Berlin and 
easily defeated by the army and Freikorps."' 

The KPD central committee decided 
to raise limited demands and resist the 
sacking of Eichhorn through a series of 
militant demonstrations, but declared 
these actions would not, in themselves, 
constitute a call for the government to be 
overthrown. The KPD’s newspaper, Rote 
Fahne, concluded its appeal for resistance 
to the “‘counterrevolution’s latest blow” by 
calling for the workers to take “forceful 
revolutionary measures”: 


Disarm the counterrevolution! Arm 
the proletariat! Consolidate all troops 
that are true to the revolution ...! From 
every comer must resound the cry, 
‘Down with Ebert-Scheidemann!’!” 


In response 150,000 Berlin workers 
rallied to defend the police headquarters 
on January 5, with militant calls from the 
crowd for arms raising the revolutionary 
temperature. Buoyed by this movement, 
a meeting of the Berlin USPD, the 
Revolutionary Shop Stewards, together 
with Liebknecht and Friedrich Pieck of the 
KPD, convened in the police headquarters 
to plan not only a further demonstration the 
next day, but also how the movement could 
go forward. 

It was here that the strategy adopted by 
KPD leadership began to unravel. Whilst 
the precise details are contested, it appears 
that in these discussions Liebknecht, acting 
independently of the KPD, argued that 
not only must Eichhorn be defended, but 
that it was now “absolutely necessary to 
overthrow Ebert-Scheidemann’’.'? He was 
jomned in this position by Ledebour and a 
substantial majority of the Revolutionary 
Shop Stewards. Overnight on January 5-6 a 
Revolutionary Committee was established 
under the leadership of Ledebour (USPD), 





Liebknecht (KPD) and Paul Scholze 
(Revolutionary Shop Stewards), which 
issued a call for a demonstration on January 
6 against “counterrevolutionary intrigues” 
and urged that Berlin’s workers “‘arise and 
fight for the power of the revolutionary 
proletariat’”’.'* Reports that military units 
were prepared to support a revolutionary 
government encouraged the Revolutionary 
Committee to call for the seizure of key 
buildings and the arming of the workers, 
although little concrete preparation appears 
to have been made. 

An even greater response than on 
January 5 took place the next day - 500,000 
workers took to the streets, many bearing 
arms and demanding that the government 
be overthrown. The militancy of the crowds 
was unmistakable and their determination 
evident, especially to their enemies in the 
SPD. As Ebert was later to comment, “If 
the crowds had determined, conscious 
leaders instead of windbags, by noon 
that day Berlin would have been in their 
hands.”’ A later account by a KPD activist 
encapsulates the almost inexplicable hiatus 
and indecision that gripped the leaders of 
the Revolutionary Committee. The masses 
were mobilised, he recounted. However, 


.. then an outrage took place. From 
9am the masses stood in the cold and 
light drizzle. And somewhere the 
leaders sat and deliberated. The drizzle 
intensified and still the masses stood 
there. But the leaders were deliberating. 
Midday arrived ... And the leaders 
deliberated. The masses were feverish 
with excitement: they wanted a deed, 
even merely a word to appease their 
anxiety. But no-one knew what to 
do. For the leaders were deliberating 

.. It was twilight. Sadly, the masses 
went home. They had intended a great 
deed, but had accomplished nothing. 
For the leaders had been deliberating 


.. Deliberating, deliberating and 
deliberating. '® 

Defeat 

Whilst this confusion amongst the 


revolutionary leadership continued, the 
SPD government and its high command 
allies acted decisively and resolved to 
use all the forces at its disposal to crush 
the opposition. As the Ebert government 
rallied its supporters, the Revolutionary 
Committee began to disintegrate; the 
USPD leadership, along with sections 
of the Shop Stewards, attempted to 
negotiate a retreat with the government, 
leaving Liebknecht and Pieck isolated and 
abandoned. 


The KPD central committee was only 
able to meet on January 8: when it did so, it 
sharply criticised Liebknecht and Pieck for 
their role on the Revolutionary Committee 
and the plans for what had essentially been 
a premature insurrection. Luxemburg was 
especially critical of the conduct of the 
Revolutionary Committee and its failure to 
provide real leadership to the masses: to her 
“the experience of the last three days cries 
out to the leading bodies of the workers: 
‘Do not prattle! Do not discuss forever! 
Do not negotiate! Act!’!” The subsequent 
‘success’ of the Ebert government in 
defeating the revolution, ‘restoring order’ 
and murdering Luxemburg and Liebknecht 
only proves the truth of that warning about 
revolutionary posturing and impatience. 

The KPD was formed in a testing 
period, in which German capitalist 
society was rocked to its foundations. 
The revolutionary commitment of its 
leadership cannot be doubted. However, 
this was a nascent party made up of 
young, inexperienced comrades, who 
were grappling both with unprecedented 
opportunities and the terrifying threat from 
a ruling class determined to uphold their 
system against allcomers. 

In her extensive theoretical work 
Luxemburg clearly understood and 
explained the nature of the struggle 
between socialism and __ barbarism. 
However, what she and Liebknecht, along 
with the other members of the new KPD, 
faced in 1918-1919 was a new form of 
barbarism - the socialist who goes over 
to capitalism and is prepared to murder 
former comrades, drowning the socialist 
revolution in blood @. 


Notes 


1. Subsequent memoirs by Wilhelm Pieck and Clara 
Zetkin provide accounts of these discussions. See J 
Riddell (ed) The German Revolution and the debate 
on soviet power New York 1986, pp157-59. 

2.P Broué The German Revolution 1917-1923 
Chicago 2006, pp202-07. 

3. P Broué op cit p972 and J Riddell op cit p158. 

4. See Radek’s account of Knief’s views in J Riddell op citp162. 
5. Ibid p164. 

6. The words of a Berlin delegate speaking at the 
conference, quoted in ibid p181. 

7. There were 56 government troops and 1 
revolutionary sailor who died in the fighting. 

See W Pelz A peoples history of the German 
Revolution London 2018, pp81-85. 

8. Ibid pp88-91. 

9. P Broué op cit pp198-207. 

10. W Pelz op cit, pp86-94. 

11. J Riddell op cit pp244-46. 

12. The full text is available in J Riddell op cit 
pp.245-46. 

13. P Broué op cit pp242-46. 

14. J Riddell op cit p248. 

15. Ibid p248. 

16. Ibid pp248-49. 

17. R Luxemburg, ‘Neglect of duty’, quoted in J 
Riddell op ci, pp253-55. 


Standing order 


There were also other important 
differences, both between and within the 
Spartakusbund and the IKD, on whether 
revolutionaries should participate in or 
boycott the elections for the national 
assembly. Luxemburg, for example, argued 
that, once the Congress of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils had decided to support 
the elections, revolutionaries should 
definitely take part in the election campaign, 
as it was “a means to educate, unite 
and mobilise the revolutionary masses, 
and a stage in the struggle to establish a 
proletarian dictatorship”.° However, there 
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